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IN!DRODUCa?ION 



J* H. Eishmaa, M.D* 
William Klein 9 Ph*I>. 

This publication is based on a project conducted by 
the Hovfard University Institute for Youth Studies to train 
and develop positions for a group of disadvantaged young 
adults 9 as sub-professional group leaders 9 counselors 9 
trainers or supervisors for work with enrollees in an entry- 
level Human Service Aide (New Careers) training program. 

These group leader trainees are referred to as ''counseling 
interns". The program was designed to provide a basic train- 
ing model for the roles of trainer, supervisor, group leader, 
and group counselor for aide programs. In addition, it was 
intended to include youth and adult group leadership and 
counseling skills for other contexts such as employment, com- 
munity and social service, anti-poverty and anti-delinquency 
work. The groups of aides (social service, mental health, 
class-room) with whom these counseling interns worked in on- 
the-job training were in the 17-23 age range. In addition, 
half the interns received training for jobs as employment and 
group counselors at a local Urban League Neighborhood Develop 
ment Center. 

I. New Careers Training Program 

For the past several years, the staff of the Institute 
has been developing and testing models for New Careers. 
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This has involved the training, job development and employ- 
ment of disadvantaged youth and adults in positions as 
non-professionals in Human Semrices and the development of 

opportunities and supports for vertical and horizontal 
mobility. 

Hew Careers has since become the basis of legislation 
(originally Title II, Section 205(e) of the Economic Oppor- 
txmity Act of 1964) introduced by Congressman James Scheuer 
(D-N. Y. ). This program is now administered by the Bureau 
of Work Programs, U. S. Department of labor under delegation 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Hew Careers was conceived, and has been found to have 

multiple advantages, as a single program with the following 
objectives: 

1 . Effective motivating and holding power for the 
target population. 

2. Conqpensated and effective training for realistic 
employment with opportunities and resources for 
advancement in a career with a rewarding future. 

5. Effective education by "learning through doing”. 

4*. Group identity and self-respect in delivering 
human services for which previously the Hew 
Careers trainee was only the dependent recipient, 
i.e., helping others through helping oneself. 

5 • An answer to the acute need for trained manpower 
in the Human Services without sacrifice to 




quality of services and functions. 

Uniquely effective social and psychological 
rehabilitation and prevention in a highly 
disadvantaged and imiltiple**problein population. 

7. The development of positive social and institu- 
tional change provided by the re-orientation and 
reorgani 2 sation of activities through the introduc- 
tion of the non-professional into human service 
agenoies* 

Ihe term "Huwan Searvices” represents a concept of generic 
function as well ns of generic (basic or core group) training 
in such fields as education! child-care! healthy recreation! 
social service! welfare, mental health! law enforcement, and 
community organization. These fields emphasize person-to-person 
services and involve many similar functions, information and 
laiowledge . 

The first New Careers program in 1964 trained ten “com- 
munity apprentices". Since that time, and as an outgrowth of 
that work, we have been active in a number of phases intrinsic 
to the evolution of the New Careers concept. Phases have 
included the experimental training of aides, curriculum design 
and testing, job development, training of trainers, staff and 
supervisors, and development of models for career advancements 

The counseling intern program was conceived to provide 
non-professional trainees and leaders from similar backgrounds 



to lead, comisel, and supervise a variety of componejjts 
of Human Service Aide Programs. !Dhe program was particu- 
larly concerned with group counseling leadership fox* the 
core counseling group and generic training in Human Services. 
It was part of an experimental New Careers project funded 
by the Office of Manpower, Automation, and Training,i TJ. S. 
department of liabor sind the Office of Education, tJ. S. 
department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

II The Uses of This Material 

A. This material covers training, curriculum, and 
job development designed for trainees from all degrees oi 
disadvcLQtaged backgrounds: 

1. High School graduates or higher who are 
entering the New Careers ladder for the 
first time at the second or third step 
level represented by this psfogram; or 

2. Trainees with less educational background 

who have already had New training 

at a first step entry-level in any field, 
job experience, and are now being trained 
for a second or third step level representad 
by the several potential positions for 
which this program is designed. 

The program is designed as a basic model vhich can 
readily be used as training and preparation for a variety 
of position categories at the second or third level which 
entail a training, counseling, or supeirvlsory function. 



Tiarying job-specific inputs which may be necessary for 
adaptation can be provided by adding specialty slcill 
summaries and courses as well as the specific on-the-job 
training phase. 

She program is designed to be used as the basis for 

the following job categories: 

1. Sub-professional trainers (including generic or 
core-group training) in New Career programs. 

2. Coordinators > on-the-job supervisors, and other 
staff positions for New Career projects. 

3. Group counselors in New Careers, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, or other employment and training 
programs. 

4* Other positions which also may be structured at 
the second or third level of the New Careers 
ladder or "lattice-work": 

a. Vocational and employment counseling and 
training. 

b. Youth program leadership and/or group 
counseling in recreational, probation, 
community center, mental health, anti- 
delinquency, institutional, and related 
services. 

c. Other social service positions which entail 
the use of groups for counseling and/or 



activities. 
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a. Supervision of groups of first or entry-level 
aides eiDployed in a given field or agency* 

In this role, the person who provides general 
and specific supervision for several aides may, 
in turn, work under the supervision of a pro- 
fessional) e.g.: 

Agency- (Health, Education, Law Enforcement, etc*) 



B. The report describes the actual training program 
including a discussion of a number of the problems and pro- 
gram components* The description is structured to provide 
an outline and presentation of the overall training program* 
In addition, there is a section of both individual and pro- 
gram evaluation which we consider to be a vital part of all 
beginning programs. 

0* The Appendix includes a basic curriculum outline 
and sample forms for evaluation and counseling* 

3). Several points in the report deserve particular 

enq[>hasis: 



1 * The report focuses on the knowledge and use 
of groups as a skill and tool for interven- 
tion. Learning this skill can be accomplished 
in part by using a group training and counseling 



Professional 
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Aide Supervisor 
(Counseling Intern) 
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technlg.ue as the basis of the group's program 
as well as on-the-job training (learning 
through both experiencing and doing). This 
has proved a most effective approach. The 
experience of the project emphasizes both the 
importance of group training and the careful 
attention necessary to structure and maintain 
a successful on-the-job training phase. The 
latter provides trained and skilled supervision 
for the potential trainer, counselor, or super- 
visor. 

2. The report suggests the success and utility 
of developing a New Careers type of laddo)^ 
or pyramid for training and coimseling in the 
New Careers Progreun itself. As shown in the 
progress report, professionals can be used to 
train and supervise second or third level non- 
professionals who, in turn, can train, counsel 
or supervise first or enti?y -level aides. 
Counseling interns can work either with generic 
training or counseling, in specific occupational 
areas and agencies, e. g. , health, education, 
child care. Trainees for these second or 
third levels can be recruited from many unem- 
ployed or underemployed high school graduates 
€ucd college dropouts and aides already trained 
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and employed at the first step. Por the 
latter group, this becomes an important 
further step in career advancement. For 
the former, it is an entry into the New 
Careers system at the second or third 
level . 

3* Ihe report demonstrates the important 
secondary rehabilitative effect of the 
training and coimseling program on the 
participants themselves. 

4. The report stresses the fallacy of using 
stereotyped criteria in selecting candi- 
dates for the program. The evaluation data 
demonstrates that there was no significant 
difference in outcome and preference between 
those rated as low-risk and those as high- 
risk based on the traditional criteria of 
risk and prediction for success. It is 
therefore important to ’’screen people in" 
rather than screen them out on the basis .• 
of traditional criteria which may have 
little or no validity. The best and only 
reliable prediction of success at this time 
is performance in on-the-job training and 
the job itself. 
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Effective coiuiseling .and group leadership, as we have 
learned, involves the creation of a particular kind of group 
situation. Within the group, people from disadvantaged back- 
grounds are challenged to creatively deal with each other 
in the discussion of problems, issues, and concerns which 
arise from living and dealing in a real world. !Dhis means 
that the focus of the counseling group is on the individual* s 
current participation in meaningful and demanding activity 
whether in a job-training program, education, or everyday 
living in a variety of settings. This process, in turn, 
is seen as an important means of stimulating and sustaining 
individual and group change. Often, the individuals to be 
counseled or trained carry with them previous experiences 
with school, employment, and the police. These experiences 
may have convinced them that they are incapable of con- 
trolling their own lives, and that everything and everyone 
are against them. As a result, they may choose to remain 
outside the mainstream of productive life in the face of 
what is perceived to be a hostile and closed world. In 
the process, they may develop stereotyped perceptions and 
behaviors which can afford them some minimal survival, 
status and security among their peers and in their immediate 
milieu. However, these stereotypes effectively hamper them 
from taking full advantage of even the best employment or 
training opportunities offered. 



It is the counselor* s task to help develop a working 

group of these people whose members, including the counselor, 

* 

are continually engaged in both challenging and supporting 
each other on Issues of task-performance, responsibility, 
decision-making, and change. Such an approach is best car- 
ried out when the coimseling activity is part of a broader 
program in which group members are given the chance to try 
out new roles or work tasks and accept responsibility. Roles 
can be based on problems arising from other parts of the pro- 
gram which can be brought back to the group for discussion 
and resolution. 

Out of the sometimes painful confrontations and the 
interactions which result, an opportunity develops to forge a 
new kind of identity, as well as the chance to play an active 
part in one’s own, as well as others*, movement into the 
wider society. 

In such a program, the counselor or teacher must be 
able to communicate his confidence in the person's ability 
to make decisions and act responsibly, consistent with their 
own best interests. If the counselor begins to consider 
the youth or adult to be sick or damaged, the trainer or 
counselor cannot deny or avoid his own responsibilities by 
allowing himself to make decisions for the youth or adults. 

* If the trainers are able to accomplish this reversal, then 
the youth or alult can once again say that they are power- 
less, subject to other people's whims. 



ajQd find little use trying* Moreover, the counselor 
must see himself as part of the change process which he is 
trying to foster* The youth or adult cannot he expected to 
learn to play new roles in relation to each other and to 
authority if the counselor himself is not subject to change 
These lacks do not allow any different kind of role to be 
played with the counselor* (See the descriptive account of 
the group process in the present program for an interesting 
example of such mutual change*) 

In his behavior with the group, the counselor must be 
prepared to demonstrate the ability to analyze problem sit- 
uations in the light of reality* This may mean holding the 
group to uncomfortable considerations of their own inter- 
actions and behavior, and supporting possibilities which 
exist for positive change in both the trainers* si'tuatioji 
and in society in general* The counselor needs to develop 
methods to relate these considerations and possibilf 'ioB* 

To effectively caxxir out these requirements, the counselor 
must be able to bring to the group a thorough lAiowledge of 
what the community has to offer terms of services, 
opportunity, and experience* Above all, he needs to be 
able to challenge the ts?alners to help each other to see 
group members as capable of groT/*!;h, free-choice, and self- 
determination* In this way, problems are not just clarified 
they can also be acted upon* The counselor should be less 
concerned about what he can do to, or for the trainee, than 
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with the developmnet of work procedures to enable them to 
become active participants in a process of mutual regula- 
tion j problem solving, and growth. 

It is the contention of the kind of program described 
in this report that there are many individuals, partic- 
ularly in disadvantaged communities, who can be trained to 
fill the role described. When the Institute for Youth 
Studies first began its experimental training programs to 
prepare disadvantaged persons for Human Service Aide posi- 
tions, the possibility very quickly sviggested itself that 
some of these same people, youth and adults, could them- 
selves play effective leadership roles with similar train- 
ing groups. As group leaders in training, counseling, or 
service activities, they could relate and serve as new 
kinds of role models. By training these individuals to 
fill such sub-professional positions, a partial solution 
to the great need for counseling, training and youth lead- 
ership manpower could be offered, not only for the aide 
training program, but for a broad span of projects being 
developed for the disadvantaged. It also covld provide 
meaningful and effective second or third steps in the 



New Careers lattice It was with these goals in mind 
that the program was undertaken and is described and 
evaluated in the report that follows.^ 



1 

•See: Fishman, J., Klein, W. , MacLennan, B, , et al,, 

Training for New Careers . President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Beling.uency and Youth Crime, Washington, D, 0., 
1965 (monograph); MacLennan, B. , and Klein, W. , '’Utiliza- 
tion of Groups in Job -Training , International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy , 15> October, 1965; ^pey, t. T. , 

"A Social Systems Approach for Working in Small Groups with 
Socially Deprived Youth”. Paper presented at the American 
Group Psychotherapy Association meeting, January, 1966 
(mimeo); Rieff, R. and Riessman, P. , "The Indigenous Non- 
Professional”, New York, National Institute of Labor 
Education Report Number 3; Pearl, A. and Riessman, F. , 

New Careers for the Poor . New York, Free Press, 1965. 



CHAPTER I 

DISCUSSION OP program 



Purpose of the Program 

The following is an account of a training program^ under- 
taken by the Institute for Youth Studies^ at Howard University 
in Washington, D.C* to prepare disadvantaged people for positions 
as sub-professionals in group counseling, supervision, and aide- 
training, and other forms of work with disadvantaged youth and 
young adults. The major element of their on-the-job training 
e3q>erience was designed to consist of supervised leadership 
of core groups^ of young adults, themselves in training for 
human seirvice aide positions.^ 

While this m€tnual describes one particular training program, 
it should be kept in mind that the overall structure of the pro- 
gram could be adapted in a variety of communities and settings. 
The counseling intern program (as it was called) was conceived 
as an experimental attempt to go a step beyond the utilization 
of the disadvantaged for entry-level non-professional human 
service work. 

In essence, the model consisted of having adults from 
similar backgrounds as the aide-trainees placed in leadership 
positions with the trainees to test the following: 



1 

The training for this program was supported through contract 
with the Office of Itopower, Automation and Training, U.S. Dept, 
of Labor, and the Office of Education, U.S. Dept, of HEW* Pro- 
gram evalxiation and curriculum development was supported by grant 
from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 

U.S. Dept, of HEW. 

2 

Pormerly named the Center for Youth emd Community Studies. 

‘‘^MacLennan , S. and Klein, W. , Utilization of Groups in Job 
Training, Inter. J. Group Psychotherapy 15, 4i 1965, 424*^453 * 

4 

^Training for New Careers, President's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, Washington, D.O., 1965, Pishman, J. , 
Pearl, A., MacLennan, B., et.al. (monograph). 
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1. Whether the counseling interns could learn the requisite 
shills y knowledge and attitudes necessary for such work; 

2. Whether they could plan an effective leadership role with 
youth and young adults of approximately the same backgrounds in 

a work-and- job-related context; and 

3. Whether the given combination of training and eijqperience 
would prepare them for employment in sub -professional counseling » 
training, and supervisory positions on second or third levels of 
a new careers training “lattice.” 

Design of the Program 

The Institute's Counselor Intern Training Program was 
designed to cover a nine-month period, divided into three-month 
segments, to cover each of the aspects of training posed in the 
questions above. A description and analysis first, or intensive 
training phase, constitutes the bulk of this report. During this 
phase, training would include 20 hours a week of classroom in- 
struction with the remainder of the time in field-work experiences. 
Goals of this phase would be to: 

1 « Develop beginning competence in group €md individual 
interventions ; 

2. Provide the trainee with a wide range of knowledge that 
he can use to assist the youth he is serving; 

3. Develop within the trainees an awareness of the principles 
of agency structure; consultation and supervision, the concept 

of plaxmed change, and the conscious use of self as an instiTument 
of change; and 

4. Develop within the trainees an ability to analyze and 
solve problems by collecting all available data, formulating a 
variety of alternate solutions, and selecting the best or most 
reliable strategy for solving the problems. 

During the second phase, trainees would attend academic 
classes 10 hours per week. The remainder of their time would be 
devoted to carefully supervised work with youth. Some trainees 
would begin to work with youth in core groups (as part of a major 



traio-iJig program for preparation of humaxi service aides) TMbile 
others would work with youth in other agencies* Goals, of the 
second phase would he to: 

1. Develop the trainee's ability to take increasing re- 
sponsibility for analysis of his own strength and weaknesses; 

2* Enable trainees to take increasing responsibility for 

helping each other. 

Ihe goals of the final phase are to: 

1. Help the trainees identify those areas in which they 
need additional instruction or supervision; and refine their 
leadership in counseling skills; 

2. Help them develop reasonable career goals and plans 
through which these goals can be met; 

3* Help them obtain full-time positions in youth-serving 

agencies; 

4. Prepare trainees for the problems they will face as 

they enter new agencies; and 

5* Help them, as well as the training staff, critically 
analyase the training process and their own progress or lack of 
progress. 

It should be noted that the goals of each phase are not 
rigid, and that different trainees will progress toward these 
goals at a different pace. The counseling interns will each 
come to the program with a uniq,ue set of life experiences and 
with varying intellectual and emotional make-ups; the overall 
goal is to insure that each develops to his maximum capacity; 
and that they all are able to practice successfully in a youth- 
serving agency. 

The following chapters describe first, the program for de- 
veloping instructional staff for the training program; second, 
the process of selecting interns to be trained; third, a des- 
criptive account of the first or intensive phase of training, 
including selected on-the-^ob experience at the Howard University 
Baker's Dozen Mental Health Center for Youth and at Urban League 
neighborhood Development Centers; fourth, an assessment of 
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trainee performance; and fifth, a summary of the programme findings. 
Appendix A gives the curriculum used in the first phase of 
tra’ining; and Appendix B consists of the instruments of training. 

Of necessity, this report concerns itself mainly with the first 
phase of the training program. Purther publications will assess 
the overall program, and provide follow-up data. 
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CHAPTER II . 

STAPP PEVELOPMEira? 

Ihe overall goals of the staff project's development were: 

1 . lo orient staff to the theoretical and ideological con- 
text within which the New Careers Program was conceived and 
operationalized. 

2. lo develop in the instructional staff both the intellectual 
and emotional capacity to be helpful to nonprofessional leaders 

as they learned to function as core group lerders^ recreational 
group leaders ) and employment counselors and trainers. 

3. lo familiarize the staff with the curriculum they would 
be req.uired to teach. 

4. To orient the staff to the administrative structure and 
procedures of the Institute for Youth Studies (the sponsoring 
agency) . 

The "professional" instructors came to the program with 
varied education and e^qperience. Initially, the intent was to 
treat them as though they all had the basic competence to do 
the job successfully. It later became clear, however, that their 
differences in training and experience were crucial to their ability 
to do the job, and that much time and effort would have to be 
expended then in establishing a model for practice to meet the 
demands of the role they were expected to play. 

One of the instmctors had a Master of Social Work degree 
with a specialization in case work. She was a 1965 graduate of 
the Howard School of Social Work and had been employed in public 
welfare and public recreation before entering the School of 
Social Work. Other esQjeriences included one summer as a super- 
visor at Wei -Met Camps in New York. 
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Another instructor had as A.B. degree and two years of 
esqperience as a public school social adjustment class teacher. 

He had additional e 3 {perience» while a student at Howard* in 
the University's special Community Service Project. 

The third instructor was a staff member at the Institute 
for Youth Studies about to receive an A.B. degree from Howard 
in 1965. He had been previously an instructor in a training 
program for indigenous community workers. His other exper- 
ienoes included community organization for the Student 
Non-violent Coordinating Committee and recreation work for the 
council of churches in Washington, B.C. 

The original orientation plan for the instructors in- 
volved an extended period of theoretical and practical sessions 
with senior Institute for Youth Studies staff, in addition to 
sitting in as participant observers in the initial intern group's 
training sessions. Problems of recruiting and hid in g staff 
resulted in the bulk of the instructional staff joining the pro- 
gram at the same time that the initial intern group was being 
processed for training. However, the vacation schedules of the 
]^ 8 titute for Youth Studies staff generally made it necessary 
for. the new instructors to take on a much more active instruc- 
tional and OJT supervisory role in the early stages of their 
employment than had previously been planned. Bach was assigned 
a major portion of the instruction and supervisory responsibility 
for five interns within only a month of joining the instructional 
staff. The situation was particularly difficult since the rolea' 
for which the interns were being trained were relatively new and 
lacked either precedent or carefully worked out guidelines. 

Even seasoned members of the training staff often found themselves 
unsure as to their role or theoretical position* 
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Staff development took place in five types of interchange 
among' instructors, their supervisor (the chief instructor) and'- 
senior members of the Institute for Youth Studies' staffs 

1. Supervisory sessions; 

2. Training staff meetings; 

3. Bi-weekly seminars; 

4-. Spot conferences; 

5« Interdisciplinary Graduate Studies ]^ogram« 

The supervisory sessions usually lasted two hours and 
were held twice a week* These were primarily problem-solving 
sessions in which the chief instructor, the caseworker, and the 
director of the program would sit together with the three 
instructors. Out of these sessions came several shifts and 
modifications in the instructors' roles. The concept of the 
instructor as an instructor-supervisor was clarified as this 
group worked to suggest alternative solutions to the problems 
confronting the instructors. Care was taken to develop genera- 
lized principles of practice as a result of dealing with indi- 
vidual problems. 

The training staff meetings varied somewhat over time in 
their format and function. They were initially designed to be 
used as a program reporting and research feedback opportunity 
for the entire training staff. As the program progressed, job 
development became a major concern and, as a result, consumed 
a great deal of the time scheduled for progress reports and 
feedback. It was at this point that the staff meeting began 
to function as a quasi-decision -making group, with the solution 
of operational problems and the development of alternative policy 
taking high priority. Purther along in the program, this trend 
was reversed and the meeting once again moved toward program 
reporting and quality control research feedback. 



Ihe bt-weeldy seminar was conceived to allow the staff to meet 
on a more informal' basis and discuss the ideological and theo- 
retical ramifications of the .program. The informality of this 
seminar initially created a problem for the instructors. ‘ They 
found it difficult to disagree with or question the thinking of 
the senior staff. As time passed, this lack of effective 
participation on the part of the instructors decreased once the 
purpose of the seminar was clarified and mutual problem-solving 
engaged in at a theoretical level. (The firsthand practical 
experiences of the instxnictors contributed much to these dis- 
cussions as did the wide range of program and theoretical 
experience of the senior staff.) 

3)uring the initial three months of the program, many 
problems required immediate consideration by the instructors 
and the chief instructor. On these occasions every effort was 
made to deal with the problem on the spot and later to bring 
it up for discussion in group supervisory sessions. The focus 
during spot conferences was always on helping the instructor 
deal with the problem by using his own resources wherever pos- 
sible. The instructors were encouraged to act as best they 
could in light of what they thought the situation called for, 
and then bring the problem before the group supervisory sessions 
for discussion. 

Two of the instructors were also part-time students in the 
University’s Interdisciplinary Graduate Studies Program. This 
program is being conducted by the Institute for Youth Studies in 
cooperation with the University’s Graduate School. The courses 
are designed to provide graduate students with interdisciplinary 
training in the problems of disadvantaged youth in the community. 
All classes are taught by senior staff members of the Institute 
for Youth Studies. Puririg the course of their academic work, 
the two instructors studied many of the problems they were facing 
as professionals, in the community. It was often difficult 
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for them to translate the theoretical material of the classroom 
into the day-to-day operation of a training program particularly 
hecuase the courses were being taught by senior staff members of 
the Institute for Youth Studies. One instructor continually ex- 
pressed confusion about the difference between the training pro- 
gram as it operated and the “philosophy of the Institute” as he 
saw it articulated in his classes. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that other contacts with senior staff and their ideological 
position probably .also raised questions in the instructor's mind 
and that th'e interdisciplinary courses brought these questions to 
the surface. The questions were, in part, answered at the bi- 
weekly seminar, group supervisory sessions, and staff meetings. 

The staff development process deserves some analysis in terms 
of the dynamics of the relationship of the instructors to each 
other and to the interns. The assumption of such a large responsi- 
bility at an early stage in program involvement tended to produce 
a group of instructors who were imsure of their roles, the design 
of the program, and of each other. This was a function both of 
the newness of their roles, generally quite dissimilar to anything 
they had done before, and of a training philosophy that stressed 
group problem-solving and individual responsibility and initiative* 
rather than a highly structu3?ed set of rules, regulations and tech- 
niques. Much of the time spent in supervisory sessions was devoted 
to helping them identify and deal with their anxieties, competitive 
feelings, and general confusion. This was not a indecisive or permit- 
sive approach. It was purposely designed to force them to confront 
these issues and work toward their solution, rather than passively 
carry out some “higher authority's" recommendation. The training 
group was continuously challenged to accept responsibility, to make 
reasonable choices of courses of aotion, and to look critically at 
their own, and others' work, closely approximating the approach they 
themselves were to take with the trainees. 
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The intern group often mirrowed the processes and crises 
the instructors were going through. Because they “both sensed 
and experienced many of the problems the instructors were 
struggling with, the interns often pushed the instructors to 
come up with "the answers", much as the instructors were pushing 
their own supeirvisors . At times the inteims would take advan- 
tage of competitive feelings among the instructors to play one 
against another. However, as the instructors "came aboard" in 
the true sense of the term, the interns began to settle into 
their roles as trainees and to make more constructive use of the 
instructors . ' 

Certain changes in the original concept of the instructors' 
roles have occtirred as the program developed. The strengths and 
weaknesses of the instructors and their varying educational and 
experimental levels was considered in making future assignments, 
whereas initially, the plan was to use the instmictors inter- 
changeably. 

Moreover, as a result of the staff development program, 
certain changes came about in the instructors themselves. Instead 
of competing with one another to reach some ill-defined concept of 
a "good" instructor, they began to work together to complement 
each others strengths and weaknesses. They began to take the ini- 
tiative instead of waiting to hear from the Director of Chief 
Instructor as to how to deal with many circumstances. They began a 
process of "sorting out" their practice problems and dealing with 
them. And most important for the goals of the program, they stopped 
throwing up their hands to wait for help from "above" when confronted 
by a problem, they began to sit down and work it out with certainty 
and confidence in their own ability. 
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Referral Sources 

To begin with, in J\me, 1965,. the training staff held a 
meeting with 15 representatives of agencies concerned with the . 
problems of poverty of youth. Among the agencies represented 
were; 

1. Department of Public Welfare 

2. Urban League 

3. United Planning Organization (CAA in D.C.) 

4. Recreation Department 

5. Family and Child Services 

6. District Court - Probation Department 

7. Juvenile Court 

8. Jewish Family Services 

The purpose of this meeting was two-fold: to ask these 

agencies for help in recruiting potential aides and interns, 
and to acquaint them with the New Careers concept. Most 
agency representatives did express interest and a willingness 
to work with the Institute in the future. In retrospect, how- 
ever, this was time mostly of the public agencies (i.e*, cor- 
rectional, welfare, and health) while the private agencies 
seemed to have a number of reservations stemming from concerns 
about professional standards and competence. Evidently, 
though sharing many of these concerns, the public agencies 
were also faced with an overriding problem- -manpower shortages 
and turnover for greater receptivity to the training program > 
idea. 

The eventual referral sources for the pool from which the 
intern group was selected were: 

1. District of Columbia, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

2. Neighborhood Development Centers #1 & #2 of the 
United Planning Organization 

3. Newspaper stories 

4. Television and radio annoimcements 

5. Operation Headstart personnel 

6. Southeast Neighborhood Development Program 
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8* United States Bmployiaeiit Service 
9 ! Central Office— United Planning Organiaation 
10 ! United States District Court 
11. D.O. Recreation Department 

P la yi n g a major role in tne collection analysis and pre- 

seatation of the data in this chapter T were; Mr. B. Buchanan, 

Mr. Reid, and Mrs. B. Hurst of the research staff, Institute 



for Youth Studies. 

Basis for Selection 

Although certain minimal requirements were estahlished 
for applicants (completion of high school; 22-35 years of age; 
out of work or underemployed; no criminal case pending; and a 
minimum of 300 days of previous employment), the demonstration 
aspects of the training program provided an opportu^ty for 
experimenting with the development of selection prodedures* 
Working on the assumption that those qualities that distin- 
guish a good leader from a poor one have not “been definitively 
established, a procedure was developed whereby: (l) appli- 

06 uit 8 would be rated on potential leadership ability; and (2) 
applicants with both high and low ratings would be included in 
the program as a way of evaluating whether these qualities are 

significantly related to performance. 

With this as a backdrop, a conscious effort was made to 
select a group in which there would be trainee variation in- 
three major dimensions; academic achievement; extent of eaq>eri- 
ence with youth; and facility in working with groups. Since 
Information on the applicant's education and previous experi- 
ence with youth was available on the application form, a method 
of assessing his functioning in a group situation v/as devised. 

Applicants were notified to report for an interview. When 
the group was assembled, a general introduction describing the 
training program and the role of the counselor intern was made 
by members of the Institute's research staff. Applicants were 
then told that selection for the program would be based on how 
they, as a group, would handle three problems which were drawn 
from experiences of previous leaders who had trained groups of 
aides. !Che three problems were: 



1. Three group members have consistently been carrying 
on disruptive side conversations during the.vgroup meetings* 
Since they are among the stronger members in the group, the 
group has been reluctant to challenge their behavior. 

2. One of the members in your group has been irregular 
in his attendance and punctuality at work, and his work super- 
visor has asked you to handle this problem. 

3. The group members are resentful at having to attend 
daily group meetings and consequently are quite apathetic 
about participating in these meetings. 

The problems were presented both verbally and in writing. 
Staff did not participate in the ensuing discussion. Appli- 
cants were left free to chair the meeting, organize the dis- 
cussion and solve the problems. At the end of an hour, 
applicants were told the interview was completed and the floor 
was opened for questions. 

Rating Scale 

A ten-item scale that had received limited pre-testing 
.was used to evaluate the applicants' participation in the 
interview (see Appendix The items included in the rating 

scale were designed to reflect training staff assumptions 
about characteristics denoting a good group leader. Essen- 
tially, these were: (1) The ability to participate in and 

contribute to group discussions; (2) the ability to focus on 
and clarify issues; (3) the ability to interact flexibly with 
others and to exchange and elicit opinions; (4) the demonstra- 
tion of self-confidence and initiative; and (5) sensitivity 
to the problems of youth and the potentials for using a group 
to handle problems. The items included in the scale, there- 
fore, attempted to measure the extent to which the applicants 
were judged to possess the supposed qualities of a good group 
‘'leader. 

The raters ^^ere to indicate by' a "yes" or "no" whether 
the applicants demonstrated these qualities. The raters* '/yes 
answers (given a score of one) were summed and pooled. A mean 
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of the pooled scores was determined, and those applicants 
whose scores were above the mean were assigned to a low-risk 
group, and those at or below the mean, to a high*ris3c group • 

The mean was 11, while the highest possible pooled score that 
an applicant could receive was 30, 

Characteristics of Ao-plicants 3.elected 

Of the 44 applicants who were rated and assigned to risk . 
groups based on their participation in the group interview, 

15 were finally selected for the counselor intern program. 

These 15 represented a cross-section of educational attainment 
and experience with youth. They consisted of ten males and 
five females (ten low-and five high-risk candidates). 

Both risk groups included males and females ranging in 
age from 21 to 31, with a median age of 24. All were hi^ 
school graduates, five had attended business or occupational 
training. Over two- thirds of the candidates indicated that 
they planned to continue their education sometime in the 
future. 

Two-thirds of the interns were single, and all but one 
were Negro; the majority were life-time Washington residents. 

A few had had police contacts. All but one of the interns had 
had police contacts. All but one of the interns had been pre- 
viously employed and most had had two or- more jobs. Their work 
experiences ranged from cafeteria worker and counter girl to 
stock clerk, telephone operator, car-washer, and postal worker. 

The one major difference noted, aside from that based on 
risk assignment, was the extensiveness of involvement in group 
and voluntary activities. All the low-risk applicants had 
some ea^erience in voluntary group activities and a number had 
been involved in several such groups. Jfwo of the hi^-risk 
candidates, on the other hand, had no such experience limited 
to only one voluntary group activity (see Table I). 



TABIE I 

COUNSEIiOR INTBRIT CHARACTERISTICS 
BY RISK ASSIG-NMENT 
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Intern 


Sex 


Education 


Assignment 


No* Contacts 
With Police 


No. Previous 
Group & Volun.- 
tarv Work Exo. 


1. 


Eemale 


High School 


High 


0 


1 . 


5 


Male 


Hi^ School 


High 


0 


1 


11 


Female 


High School 


High 


0 


0 


13 


Male 


High School 


High 


0 


0 


14 


Male 


College* 


Hi^ 


1 


1 

(M=.6) 


2 


Male 


College* 


low 


1 


4 


3 


Male 


High School 


Low 


1 


1 


. 4 


Female 


High School 


Low 


0 




6 


Male 


High School 


Low 


2 


1“ 


7 


Male 


College* 


Low 


0 


3 


8 


Male 


College* 


Low 


2 


4 ’ 


9 


Male 


High School 


Low 


0 


2 


10 


Female 


High School 


Low 


0 


2 


12 


Female 


College* 


Low 


0 


5 


15 


Male 


High School 


Low 


0 


1 

(M=:2.7) 



*Ho Degree 

Comments on the Selection Prooess 
The Groun Interview 

Although appointments were to he scheduled so that each 
group would consist of ten applicants, the six sessions held 
varied in size from four to twelve members* This variation 
had implications for the character of participation and inter- 
action as well as for the standardization of assessment. In 
the smaller groups, where the discussion was informal- -almost 
conversational in nature— and participation was widespread, 
the raters had an opportunity to observe each participant more 
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closely. In the larger group, where the discussion was more 
formalized and the extent of participation less equitable, the 
opportunity for observing the behavior of each participant was 

more limited. 

The problems presented to the group for discussion were 
some of the more difficult and yet some of the most typical 
kinds of situations encountered by the training staff in operat- 
ing the training program, which, in spite of a general descrip- 
tion of the training program given to the applicants, they had 
little \inderstanding of the philosophy and administration of 
the program and, conseq,uently , experienced difficulty in relat- 
ing to these problems within the context of the training opera- 
tion. The groups consistently tended to discuss these problems 
in a vacuum without regard to the needs of the trainees and 
the purpose of training. Though this presented some difficult- 
ies for the raters charged with assessing performance (who were 
all quite familiar with the training program), it was not as 
problematic as it might appear. Essentially, the applicants 
were rated on the extent and nature of their participation, 
rather than on the quality of their contribution by the essence 
of the applicant’s remarks (the rater’s reaction to them) some- 
times proved to be difficult. 

The Rating Scale 

A group meeting of aides in training provided the setting 
for pretesting the rating scale • An attempt was made to simu 
late the problem-solving situation that the counselor intern 
applicants would be facing. The procedures to be used in the 
aotxial assessment were followed. A problem to be discussed by 
the members was presented to the group and the member’s parti- 
cipation was assessed. This situation provided the Jjasis for 
revising the instrument as well as for training the 
The pre-test, however, proved to be of limited value since both 
the character of the group and the nature of the problem dif- 
fered from the actual test situation. The group used for the 
pre-test had been meeting regularly for several weeks? there- 
fore, a pattern of participation and interaction among the 
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members had crystallized and the group leaders were more 
easily identifiable. In addition, the problem which was pre- 
sented to the group called on them to discuss, agree on, and 
plan out ways of raising a given amount of money for an 
employee fund. This problem did not emotionally involve the 
raters in feelings of agreement or disagreement with the mem- 
ber's ideas, leaving them free to evaluate the nature of the 
member's interaction without regard to position taken. 

The research staff responsible for rating the training 
program applicants shared a common conception of the qualities 
of leadership, which had grown out of an on-going relationship 
with the training staff. This agreement was reflected in a 
high inter- rater reliability (r=.89, see Table II) that was 
achieved in the applicant assessment, although there was little 
systematic agreement by rating item (Table III)* In other 
words, it appears as thou^ the raters were able to achieve a 
considerable amount of agreement as to who seemed globally to 
possess the qualities or potential for leadership, though 
there was very little agreement on the specific nature of these 
qualities. The raters also felt somewhat inhibited by the 
rating scale which called for a "yes" or "no" response to a 
number of items, rather than one which allowed for intermediate 
steps or degrees. They felt hard put to definitely respond to 
ten items on several applicants after only a brief esqposure to 
them, and they tended to base their ratings on one or two 
behavioral incidents. Preference was eacpressed for a rating 
scale which would incorporate degrees of difference for each 
item in the rating scale. 
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TABIE II 



SUBMAKI OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
AND OOEFFICIENE OF INIER-RATHI REIiIABIlIIY 



SOURCE OP VARIATION 


SS 


UP 


MS 


P 


p 


Applicants 


364.97 


14 


R6.07 


8e96 


.05 


Rat©rs 


7.24 


2 


3.62 


1.24 


• 


Error 


81.43 


28 


2.91 








453.64 


44 


• 


r=.89 





Ihe real value of the selection procedures and instru- 
ments employed, however, cannot be determined until a final 
evaluation of trainee performance is made. Ihe crucial (lues- 
tion to be asked is whether a relationship between risk assign- 
ment and eventual trainee performance has been demonstrated. 

On this point it is unfortunate that the selection procedure 
was geared primarily to rating and selecting applicants who 
would function in a group situation. As the training program 
evolved, it provided two kinds of job settings for the trainees 
one that was primarily group oriented? and one that largely 
entailed a one-to-one client relationship. For the trainees 
involved in the second kind of job situation the selection and 
assessment procedures were not necessarily relevant. The pro- 
cedures used can best be validated in reference to those func- 
tioning as group leaders, where an assessment of their role 
eff ectiv©ii6ss will Is© availa.*ble. 






Moreover, the Inclusion of two types of trainees (i«e«, 
high cmd low risk) had a number of implications for the opera- 
tion of the training program. Although the risk assignements 
made by the research staff were considered to be confidential 
information not to be shared with the training staff, it became 
clear that the two types of trainees could very accurately be 
identified by the nature of the differences in their partici- 
pation in the training sessions (Table IV). This raises the 
question that has been implicit in much of this discussion: 
perhaps what was really being rated was a kind of social desir- 
ability and style of the candidates, rather than their ”abil- 
ities" as potential group leaders. Perhaps what both the 
raters and the training staff were initially responding to in 
the distinctions they made among trainees were verbal ability 
and fluency, social poise, degree of participation, and concept 
ual approach. Whether one * s qualities are necessarily corre- 
lated with eventual facility in leading groups of young people 
remains an important question, and one that will be returned 
to. The heterogeneity in the training group, however, created 
some problems for the instructional staff in that there were 
different learning styles and different demonstrated abilities 
in grasping and integrating material. Obviously, not all of 
these differences resulted from the selection procedures, 
though it is clear that the inclusion of high and low-risk 
candidates tended to exaggerate the range of Individual dif- 
ferences that normally could have been eaqpected. 



CHAPTER IV 
PHASE I OP TRAINING 



This account of the first of intensive training phases for 
counselor interns is divided into three sections: first j an 

overview of the three-month program; second, a report of on- 
the-job training experience at the Baker fs Bozen Community 
Mental Health Center; and third, a similar report of the pro- 
gram at an Urban League Nei^borhood Bevelopment Center#^ It 
is presented to shed light on how the program functions in 
actual operation, and to amplify Q[uantitative data. 

Overview 

Training during the first phase was divided into classroom 
instruction (6 hours per week), supervisory sessions (4 hours 
per week) and field work assignments (20 hours per week). 
Instructions and supervision were done by a training staff con- 
sisting of a chief instructor, three additional instructors and 
the project caseworker. Some additional teaching was done by 
the Institute of Youth Studies* Assistant Birector of Training, 
who was in charge of the project, and by its Associate Birector 
I/O Training. 

For on-the-job training, 10 interns were assigned as 
recreational group leaders to the Baker's Bozen Center, and 
supervised by the Institute's training staff. The remaining 
five under agreement with the United Planning Organization of 
Washington, were placed in employment counseling aide positions 
at the Urban League Neighborhood Bevelopment Center, a part of 
the overall UPO manpower program. They were supeirvised by a 
senior counselor on the Urban League staff and by an instructor 
from the Institute's staff. 

^ These and a previous chapter on Staff Bevelopment were prepared 
by Mrs. Eiinice Shatz, Project Caseworker; Mr. Walter Walker, 
Chief Instructor; Mr. Rex Bolden, Instructor; Miss Avis Pointer, 
Instructor; and Mr. Joseph Gross, Instructor. 



During the first week of the program, much of the time was 
devoted to technical matters covering training stipends, sched- 
uling hours for training and field work, and assigning trainees 
to either Baker's Dozen or the Neighhorhood Development Center. 
Interns were given a pretest to estahlish some base-line data ^ 
on their knowledge of the areas to be covered in the curriculum, 
and the rationale for the intern and aide programs was pre- 
sented. Questioning by interns was minimal and reflected con- 
cern with concrete details of the programs rather than wi^u 
abstract ideology. Visits were made during its first vreek to 
Baker's Dozen recreational facilities, the Dunbar High School 
swimming pool, and the John B. Kennedy and Bundy Blaygrounds to 
-orient the group to the area in which they would be working and 
the nature of its population. Finally, the 15 interns were 
introduced to their three instructors and divided into subgroups 
of 5 each which constituted the supervisory groups. 

During the second week, interns moved into the formal 
academic program, divided into class, fieldwork and integrative 
supervisory sessions. One issue that immediately arose was 
that five interns were to have field experience as employment 
counselors, rather than as youth leaders, and that these 
interns would not he leading core groups in the second phase of 
training. This was at a time when class sessions were heavily 
weighted with discussion of group management techniques. Some 
beginning questioning arose infoimally on the part of the five 
interns assigned to employment counseling as to the relevance 

of this material to their assignment. 

The initial weeks can be seen as a period of adjustment 
in which the trainees were making informal assessments of the 
training program and evaluating staff. Formally, they asked 
questions, expressed disagreement, and tentatively voiced com- 
plaints. Discussions tended to be lively and engaging. The 
interns gave the impression of trying to learn and develop new 
understandings, asking questions related to course content and 
carrying on discussions centering on personal ei^erience and 
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and ol>servation 3 that they now could consider in a new light. 
There was a ‘beginning development of insights into the wider 
personal, social and economic world. 

For many, it was their first experience in considering 
some of the reasons which luidorlie the economic and social 
structure of society. Training emphasis was placed on point- 
ing out the ambivalence and self-defeating processes within ? . 

the poverty group itself, as well as the middle-class orienta- 
tion of the larger society. The opportunity to examine their 
own feelings and attitudes and how they contribute to the pres- 
ent structure of society x>rompt ^d the interns * personal involv- 
ment in esqploring pathways toward personal and social change. 

3>uring these two major differences appeared in 

leaivting style: One pai’t of the group was inclined to abstract 

readily, while the other tended to relate more meaningfully to 
concrete material. There were also those who fell somewhere 
between these two poles. These differences sometimes Intruded 

into the learning situation, with the result that some interns 

§ 

participated fully and others felt unable to make contributions. 
One group member tended to capitalize on the knowledge he 
already had and to engage in intellectual verbal games with the 
staff. The latter, tended to respond in kind, which often 
resulted in a tangential two-way discussion of theoretical 
and philosophical concepts. At these times, the majority of 
the group sat back itntil the discussion ended, with their atti- 
tudes vEirying from polite attention to boredom. Ways of handl- 
ing this kind of problem became a major topic for staff meetings 
and in-service sessions. 

Toward the end of the fourth week and into the fifth i the 
mood of the group began to change. A general apathy seemed to 
set in. Symptomatic behavior took the form of lateness » 
extended use of telephone, non-oompletion of assignments, 
sleeping in class, and lack of involvement in and imderstand- 
ing of program materials. A meeting was held with the interns 
to discuss this behavior and its causes. At this meeting 
there was heavy pressure from the group for the staff to be 
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more "authoritative," with the demand that set some limits on 
intern behavior. Implicit was a request for sanctions and 
punishments to he imposed from above in response to their 
social testing. ' As the ramifications of the authoritative 
approach were explored, however, the group began to see self- 
discipline and responsibility as a preferable, if harder to 
attain, alternative. Members involved themselves actively in . 
this session and expressed a desire for more of this type of 
meeting. They seemed both relieved and enervated by engaging 
in establishing some ground rules and having the goals of 
training re-focused and re-established with their participa- 
tion. They expressed pleasure and some surprise that their 
behavior and involvement was of serious concern to the staff. 

During the fifth week a majority of the senior staff h?ad 
vacation time. Simultaneously, the training assumed an added 
dimension— that of demand for cliange on the part of the interns. 
(Por some of the roots of this demand, see Chapter II.) 
Assignments were made, and failure to prepare the assignments 
was discussed in the group. Members were encouraged to take 
responsibility for drawing each other into the discussion and 
in stopping some members from intelleotualizing or from domi- 
nating the discussions. lateness was discussed as an issue in 
considering responsible behavior and commitment to the job. 
Attention was focused on after-hour activities and their rela- 
tion to the image of a person involved in the field of human 
relations . 

At this point research sociometric scales were introduced; 
the instrument was heavily weighted toward those engaging in 
group work K^th children in their field placements. Results 
of the sociemetrics were fed back to the group, including data 
on how individuals had voted. The interns had originally been 
told that only general results would be shared with the group. 
Initially, reaction to these results was minimal. Informally, 
however, the sociometric results assumed major importance, 
with members feeling betrayed and unpopular in the group. 
Individuals were hurt in many instances when their friends had 
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voted for someone else# They tended to personalize the instru- 
ment and regard it as a popularity contest > and they viewed 
the detailed sharing of results as an invasion of privacy. One 
intern felt that it was unethical as an instrument » dysfunc- 
tional to group identity, and refused to take another. The 
group denied, however, that their selections would have dif- 
fered had they known beforehand that individual voting results 
would he shared. Some animosities arose both on an individual- 
to-individvial and group- to- group basis, i.e.. Baker's Dozen 
interns vs. Urban League interns. Peelings around this issue 
smouldered for several weeks. 

As staff demands for change increased, the interns began 
to turn on one another, ex5>3?essing a great deal of hostility 
and resentment under the guise of, and almost parodying the 
notion of, honesty and a group's responsibility for its members. 
There seemed to be some imderlying anger toward the staff which 

pervaded the group as well. 

This anger seemed to be related to their feeling that 
instructors should have participated more actively in heading 
off discussion focused on personalities. The staff's failiire 
to do so was interpreted by the group as acting out the staff's 
own negative feelings towards some individuals through the 
interns. 

In some ways, the sociometrics had acted as a catalyst to 
release feelings of anger and frustration that were brought on 
by pressure for self-change and the increasing division of the 
group in their field placements. Also significant were the 
instructor's doubts about knowing how to proceed with the group. 
Responding both to these sessions and the req.uest of the 
interns, the instructors started to participate heavily in 
training sessions rather than often sitting back and letting 
the chief instructor run the sessions. An interesting and 
critical point was reached when the interns now began expres- 
sing resentment at what they saw as being "taken over" by 
staff, in response to which they moved quickly toward accept- 
ing fuller responsibility for themselves and their behavior. 
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Ehe issues underlying this period of conflict seemed to 
he: (1) need for techniques in group sessions to focus around 

issues instead of personalities; (2) need for methods of deal- 
ing with extreme individual reactions, such as threats of 
leaving the program; (3) questions about the place and effect 
of action research in the program; (4) specialized training 
program; and (5) the complementary effects of the interaction 

t»etween interns and instructors. 

During the first weeks of the third month another crisis 

arose. In intern with a history of problems related to alco- 
holism had moved his place of residence to the vicinity of 
Baker's Dozen. After working hours, he had, while drinking, 
engaged in "unbecoming" behavior on the streets, and nei^hor- 
hood people were raising this Issue with the other inters. 

Ehe Baker’s Dozen interns notified the training staff wo, 
after ascertaining the facts, recommended the dismissal of the 
Stem from the program. When this decision was made by the 
director of the program, it was brought back to the group for 
discussion. Reactions to the dismissal ranged from acceptance 

to guilt to guilt and anger. ^ ^ , *v... 

Again, the Urban league interns felt separated from the 

main group and reacted with accusations and hostility until 

they were acquainted with the full facts. Ihe discussion 

stemming from the dismissal centered around 

behavior in a program of this kind, ambivalence about infoM- 
ing" on a group member, specific kinds of help t e ns ,i 
could offer when personal problems arose, and the mture ^ 
ramifications of “covering up" and whether it aide ^ 

the process of group and individual responsibility. 
to the latter, it became clear at this point (throu^ 
own admission in group sessions) that various .i^e^s^d been 
"covering" for the dismissed trainee when he had slept or been 
drinking on the job. In fact, several interns had drunk with 

him and on occasion Md brought beer to work. 

It also turned out that individuals in the group *had long 
been aware of his problem and had spoken to him about it at 










various times. In fact, this issue might not have been brought 
to staff attention at all had it .not been for a peculiar juxta- 
position of circumstances: (1) a phone call from a citizen 

alleging that interns were having wild drinking parties; and 
(2) the intern in question* s denial of the seriousness of his 
behavior was so intense, as well as the relationship of the 
behavior to his job. 

As the training moved into the third month, the emphasis 
shifted to termination of the field work placement at Baker's 
Dozen, and preparation for interview, selection and core group 

work with aides. 

Again the question was raised as to how the Urban League 
interns could participate. It was felt that their experience 
in individual counseling would be invaluable in helping the 
group prepare for interviewing and in the actual interview 

process. 

Reaction of the interns to interviewing the aide candi- 
dates was positive and enthusiastic. Both momentum and anxiety 
increased as aide groups were discussed and the process of 
selection got underway. Ihe interviewing, in which tape 
recorders were used, went very smoothly, with the interns 
exhibiting poise, confidence and warmth to the applicants. 

\^hen interviewing terminated, however, the interns were left 
with the problem of selecting a group of 43 aides out of the 
applicant population of 62. At first, they arrived at selec- 
tion criteria which they felt were meaningful, but which they 
fotmd inapplicable to the practical situation. These criteria 
were: geographical location, educational level, length of time 

in Washington, D. 0., number of dependents, and sex. In attempt 
ing to apply the criteria to the aide candidate group, they 
were found to be impractical, either because there was no sig- 
nificant spread along these dimensions or because relevant 
data were either missing or confusing (for example, some interns 
did not consider relatives other than the mother or father as 

••family”). 
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Eventually, in cooperation with the research staff, the 
decision was reached to select a. random saurple with ^pproxi- 
aately equal numbers of males and females. A basic 
in reaching this decision was the feelings 
that some applicants needed the urogram more than ' 

example, it was felt that dropouts were more in need of the 
program than hi^ school graduates; that those currently 
LpSyed were less in need than those who were unemployed; 

Zi Ipplicants Who acted -wise- or nough- needed the pro^^ 
More than those who related passiveDy, and that those who 
chJ.ldren were more in need than those who were single, ^om 
this a major discussion arose regarding e ques i 
now it could be assessed, and finally a restatement of the 
purpose and goals of the program, i.e., that it is ^ 

an experimental demonstration of various hypotheses, and not 
a service entity. It could not serve the purpose of a thera- 
peutic or a welfare agency, but rather was concerned with 
testing the efficiency of this training program on ® 
of people having a variety of needs, motivations, and back- 

grounds within the poverty population. 

At the close of the three-month period, the interns were 

evaluated. Ihis process consisted of a self-evaluation, super- 
visory evaluation and critical comments from senior 

invoked in the program, .he response of f ^^sTpHsi- 
some anxiety and concern. Evaluation was oo e r niiijr 

bility for dismissal. Por a number of reasons, the ^ 

program had generated a kind of atmosphere in which it ^ ^ 

Lsumed that none "failed" or was dismissed except for extre^ly 
deviant behavior. However, the policy of the P ® 

(albeit not always made clear) was that irresponsibility, neg 
ligence. poor performance, etc., were issues that would be dis- 
cuMsd with and submitted to the trainees as areas and problems 
Zl tZ and improvement. At various points in the jogr^ 
the trainees expressed sentiments such ass ^en I get 

I'll act differently" or "In a regular jo ow 

for this" or "I wouldn't say this on a regular 30b. If there 
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was anxiety in this area, then it seemed to center on wanting 
to do well in the eyes of the staff and the peer group, rather 
than narrowly focusing on dismissal from the program. Odncem 
also centered on who would see the evaluations, and possible 
avenues of appeal. IDhe evaluations, when completed, were 
shared with the interns in individual conferences, while addi- 
tional evaluative material was included from on- the- job train- 
ing performance. 

Parenthetically, seirvices of the case work consultant 
were requested at three junctures in the first three-month 
period. The nature of the contracts were in reference to the 
dismissal of one intern, one exploratory interview for therapy, 
and one completed referral. 

In summary, during the period described here, the group 
began to form the beginnings of what might be called a profes- 
sional identity. This could be seen in changes in manner of 
dress and speech, as well as in looking for reasons underlying 
specific behavior and a consideration of contributing factors 
to given situations. Interns began to think about alternatives 
in problem-solving and to consider their personal behavior in 
the light of job stability and their involvement with people in 

the community. 

As they learned more about community structure, they began 
to consider the possibilities of their own impact and contribu- 
tion. Their thinking seemed to be increasingly geared toward 
how they could affect existing problems and the alternative 
channels theyimight select for such activity. 

They seemed to take on a new sense of responsibility 
toward the community and to examine themselves, each other, 
and persons they met in the light of what they contributed or 
were potentially able to contribute to the situation. The 
focus seemed to move gradually from preoccupation with self to 

concern for others. 

As they moved into authority roles as group leaders and 
employment counselors , they tended to be less totally condem- 
natory and more willing to consider a variety of aspects of 
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others in authoritative positions. In the process they began 
to individualize more and sterotype less* Their growing 
ability to (question > criticize and evaluate also reflected an 
increase in self-confidence* As their ideas were given serious 
consideration by the training staff and their peers, they be- 
came more aware of themselves as thinking persons and the 
responsibility this carries. Their demands for new knowledge 
increased as they progressed in their learning. Several interns 
began to think about and make application to college. A group 
of nine req,uested remedial instruction in addition to the 
training program. This action involved two major steps: (l) 

an expressed recognition of their academic deficiencies and 
..(2) active steps to overcome them. The implications of this 
group and its purpose involve not only acceptance of the pro- 
fessional role, but taking steps toward preparing to improve 
their functioning in that capacity as well as the conviction 

that they could do so. 

On the debit side, the division of the group of 15 interns 
into two units, each of which required specialized techniques, 
resulted in "factional" disputes and antagonism. \Vhile academic 
content was geared to both field settings, emphasis was clearly 
focused on youth groups, rather than individual counseling. 

In this way, the program sometimes tended to play up individual 
conflicts rather than uniting the interns around common goals. 
Moreover, confusion often existed about the nature of the 
intern group, whether it should function as a class, a group, 
or some combination of both. Both a cause and result of this 
were inconsistencies in the behavior and approach of the train- 
ing staff, and a lack of clarity among the group members about 
the nature of what was required of them and their xelationships 
with one another, accurately reflecting quite similar problems 
among the training staff. 

On-the-Job Training at the BakerVs Dozen Cente-r^ 

The ten interns who were assigned to Baker’s Bozen to gain 
esiperience as recreational group leaders were in "the field 

Baker’s Bozen Community Mental Health Center for Youth is 
a demonstration center operated by the Institute for Youth 
Studies and the Center for Mental Health at *_.^.??rd University. 



4 hours per day. OJhe supervisory responslhililiy was divided 
between two training staff instructors who had supervisory 
groups of five interns each. IDhe purpose of the group the 
interns were to lead was to help the youth learn to make 
meaningful decisions and successfully interact with others in 
the context of group decision-malcing processes. Ihe inters* 
role would be to: (l) help the group arrive at decisions; and 

(2) help the youth adjust to group interaction. The base of 
operations was the Center. In order to have the youth (who 
resided within a five-block radius of the Center) identify 
with the agency, groups met and were dismissed from the Center, 
even if the activity for the day took place outside the Center. 

As part of their orientation, the 15 interns visited 
Baker's Dozen on their first day of work, July 12, 1965. Wed- 
nesday, July 14, 1965, was the first day of actual field work.. 
Before the interns had come to the agency, two Baker's Dozen 
staff persons had started recruiting youth for the interns* 
groups, the majority of the children being former group mem- 
bers of social work students assigned to Baker's Dozen during 
the second semester, 1965. When the interns entered the agency, 
however, some groups were at half strength- -some leaders had 
no group members, and had to recruit additional youth, as well 
as contact those assigned to their groups. A procedure was 
set up so that supervisors from the Institute would help inter- 
view all the children the interns brought in. Through’ this 
method, some groups were brought up to an almost, minimum 
strength. Initially, two interns worked jointly with one 
group which was composed of eight or nine youths. 

Limited office space was arranged at the Center to accomo- 
date the 10 groups of youth led by the interns. The groups 
met four times a week, with one day set aside for a workshop 
and/or group supervisory conferences. Althou^ a true work- 
shop session did not materialize, the time was used effectively 
as an extension of supeirvisory sessions. Since space was at a 
premium, groups met in split sessions throughout the afternoon. 






Bach meeting was written up by the intern, both to* observe 
movement in the group and to help him evaluate his own effec- 
tiveness with the group. 

As already mentioned, the interns were in the agency for 
a two-fold purpose. Ihey were to learn how to work with groups 
of youngsters, and they were to help them have an enjoyable 
summer. They were also to assist their groups in scheduling * 
activities in vfhich members were interested. This schedule 
was submitted weekly to a Baker’s Dozen staff member, who tried 
to coordinate the activities of the ten different groups so 
that everybody would not pleoi to do the same thing at the same 
time. A master schedule of activities, including swimming, 
softball, basketball, pool, ping-pong, and movies was mimeo- 
graphed weekly. However, both equipment and money for activi- 
ties were in short supply , particularly during the first 9 
weeks of the program. The key words that characterized this 
period were '’creativity and improvisation, " Bor example, some 
groups walked many places, some interns drove their members in 
their own cars, and some spent their own money in order to get 

their groups in various activities. 

Other frustrations arose within the group when various 
activities which had been planned early in the training had 
to be cancelled because of conflict in schedules or lack of 
money. All the groups made an effort to adjust to functioning 
in a world where money is necessary. One girl’s group had a 
bake sale; a boy's group gathered and sold clothes hangers to 
neighborhood cleaners. Some interns spent their own money on 
the assumption that it would be reimbursed d\iring the orienta- 
tion period by Baker’s Dozen staff. When they later learned 
this was not true, enthusiasm was dampened as this seemed to 
be one more ^ a series of disappointments. However, none 
became immobile as a result of what sometimes seemed an impos- 
sible situation. 

About midway through the program, some of the groups 
dwindled to one or two members. This was a cause for concern. 
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particularly since the leaders of these groups noticed that 
their peers were enjoying a degree of "success” with their 
respective groups* Interns whose groups were below the mini- 
mum of five members went back to the nei^borhood to recruit 
additional members. Baker's Bozen staff helped by pointing 
out densely populated areas where children were not aware of 
the Center. Recruitment for the Center was a particular prob- . 
lem at this time due to many other programs in the area such 
as Widening Horizons, W.A.Y., schools and churches offering 
free lunches, Vacation Bible Schools, playgrounds and the regu- 
lar summer school. Respite this competition, the interns were 
able to attract more youth for their groups. As was previously 
done, the Ir, ^itute supervisors interviewed these new young- 
sters and comp2.eted the appropriate agency form. The tendency 
to take the youth away from the intern who brought them in was 
lessened this second time. It was also decided that the agency 
would issue membership cards to group members. There was some 
question, however, as to whether their identification was with 
the individual intern or with the agency. 

The leaders started off at various paces. Those who had 
essentially intact groups (i.e., youth who knew each other out- 
side the agency) had :on easier time than leaders who started 
off with youth who didn't know each other. In addition to the 
interns overcoming their o\m. anxieties about their roles there 
was some problem about cliques. An . interesting example occurred 
when one group with two leaders was divide-d in half and the 
members of a clique already in this group were also divided. 

The boys protested by delivering an ultimatum to the interns' 
supervisor that either they stayed together or would all leave 
the program. It was finally decided to allow them to stay 
together. On the whole, however, those youth who started in 
the program remained throughout. 

There was a wide variety of activities within the boys' 
groups, including swimming, baseball, basketball, fishing, 
peach-picking, barbeques, movies anA hikes to a local park. The 
girls often went to movies, fashion shows, went skating, baked. 






or just talked alsout "life" and problenis. As the summer pro- 
gressed » the aotlvities hecame more varied 6md increasingly 
were held outside the neighborhood. !Dhe male groups, in par- 
ticular, carried on almost all their activities outside the 
agency. Seward the end of the summer all the groups went to 
a beach and to a national park for picnics. 

She character of the groups varied widely. In viewing 
the dynamics involved, it is difficult to separate the leader 
from his or her group and vice-versa. As mentioned earlier, 
those groups which had been previously formed had an easier 
start. However, sometimes it v/as leading him.> She intern 
in charge of the clique of boys mentioned above had not been 
able to involve them in making any kind of decision or new 
ways of looking at their own behavior. While his group went 
on many trips and in general had a good time, the leader 
commented that his role was really as "one of the boys." One 
of the female groups composed of girls from the same block 
had the same problem. It wasn't until the middle of the s\am- 
mer when an internal rivalry almost split the group, that the 
'leader was able to step in and begin to rebuild in terms of 
initial goals. She other female group did break up in the 
middle of the summer because of persons leaving town for camps, 
or lack of interest. Shis leader then recruited a new and 
larger group which remained strong throughout the rest of the 
siunmer. 

She groups also had various ways of structuring themselves. 
All, except one, had a name and the majority had elected offi- 
cers (including both female groups). All the interns became 
quite attached to their groups, and some worked with them on 
week-ends: two of the. interns continued to see their groups 

after training was completed. 

Soward the end of this first phase of training, concern 
grew among the interns as to what would happen to "their kids." 
Some interns felt their groups would not continue to come to 
Baker's Dozen because it had done nothing for them. Also, there 
was a "coolness on the part of the Baker's Bozen staff that was 
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interpreted to mean they were not interested, or did not care 
about the interns and their groups there. lo compound some of 
the difficulties, a group of mental health aides started their 
training approximately six weeks after the intenis had been at 
the Center. (This group was part of another project being 
carried on by the Institiite and the interns felt that they 
received preferential treatment). The interns felt better 
about leaving their groups after they learned that graduate 
students from the School of Social Work would take over in the 
fall. Before leaving, they met with the agency director to 
e 3 q>ress some of their feelings. The session was successful 
and the interns came away with a better tinder standing of the 
situation. For example, they did not know Baker’s Dozen was a 
part of the Institute in spite of the fact that this relation- 
ship had been explained during their orientation. 

Throughout this first phase the interns were quite respon- 
sive to supervision. They originally expected the instructor 
to give them "the” answer for a tough problem and then felt 
this answer should work. When they were asked to help the 
instructor arrive at some possible solution or plan for a 
problematic situation, they accused him of not "telling" them 
anything. This method of supervision did not deter them from 
bringing issues to the sessions even though they <were "sur- 
prised" that the instructors did not know at all, and instead 
encoiiraged discussion around possible solutions. Initially, 
the interns were not too comfortable with disagreeing and pro- 
posing other solutions. This ability developed gradually, and 
only after they could "read the system" and saw this was 
esq^ected of them. 

Generally, the interns did learn something about group 
leadership, supervision, and perhaps importantly, some of the 
kinds of problems that can arise in working with an agency. 

In spite of frustrations and oonfliots they developed close 
relationships with their groups, and had a ohanc. to perceive 
something of their own efficacy in a new role before having 
to "officially" practice it, as core leaders in the aide pro^ 
gram. Much of this experieno. again points up the variely 9^ 
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issues that arise in arranging and carrying out on-the-joh 
training placements and indicates the need to he aware of and 
plan for as many as possible prior to starting a program. 
On-the-jp^' Training at the neighborh ood Development Center 

The initial plan for training the five interns at the 
Neighborhood Development Center was to assign each to an Urban 
I^a gn « oovuxselor. An effort was made to involve the counselors 
in the Institute's training program by having them attend 
periodic academic sessions with the interns so that they would 
have some knowledge of the instruction given trainees. 

Early in the program, however, friction developed between 
the counselors and the interns. The counselors, especially 
those vdio were relatively unqualified, saw the interns as 
threats to their own jobs. Ihey reported to the training staff 
that interns were naive, immatwe, and could not counsel adults. 
As a result of this attitude, for one week interns were relieved 
of all counseling duties and were used as office boys. So solve 
this problem a meeting was arranged between the Urban Xieague, 
the United Planning Organisation and the Institute. 

The Assistant Director of UPO's Manpower Program re-defined 
the issue, i.e., that trainees were in the true sense "interns" 
and could e 3 q>ect, if the quality of their work merited, to 
advance to the full salary of counselor. Once this issue was 
clarified, interns were reassigned their caseloads, but under 
different supervision. 

A problem also arose within the total intern group, that 
is, between Baker's Dozen and Urban League trainees. At one 
point in academic training, emphasis was on group dynamics and 
management. IDhis was not relevant for Urban League interns, 
since they were not leading groups. lo maintain their status 
in the overall group, the Urban League coatpensated by talking 
about how important their jobs were, e.g., how they had to 
dress well at all times. 

For al)out 3 weeks training ran. smootlxly. The interns 
were active in Urban League staff meetings and helped in making 
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agency decisions. iPheir caseloads increased rapidly and they 
became more and more identified with the agency. IDraining 
evaluations during this time were consistently in the "highly 
satisfactory" category. In the training group, however, the 
feelings resentments about the different placements con- 
tinued to cause problems. !Dhis was particularly evident in 

the behavior of one Urban league intern. 

During supervisory discussion of the issue, it was pointed 
out that there was in fact unity in the larger intern group and 
that it was each member’s responsibility to maintain this unity. 
The intern in question at first elected to leave the program 
over this problem. Following a group session with all the 
interns present, however, he decided to stay. 

Throughout their on-the-job training at the Urban league, 
interns escpressed opposition to being left out of decision- 
making, to being used as "moving men" and to not being addressed 
by their full names and titles, as were other counselors on the 
staff. Gradually they became aware that they themselves had 
to deal with these situations. For example, a roster was com- 
piled by the Urban League listing each counselor by his full 
name, telephone extension and location. Interns were grouped 
together by last name only, under the heading "Interns." They 
repossessed all the roster sheets, wrote in their full names, 
extensions and locations and redistributed the roster. 

Situations like this made the interns recognize a need for 
more training. The impact of th!eir entering a professional 
position made them realize how important it was to keep accu- 
rate records, to establish rapport, and maintain confidentiality. 
The question of how much one should become involved in any one 
case arose and led to a consideration of the problems that too 
much involvement can generate. Perhaps most significantly, 
four of the five interns in this group were among the mine who 
asked for, and have been provided, remedial help in preparing 
for the entrand^^e examination for D.C. Teacher’s College. 

The following is a list of some of the ways in which the 
training staff instructor functioned as liaison between the 
Urban League and the Institutes 
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1 • Before training started he eacplained the pro- 
gram to the Urban League counselors during one 
of their staff meetings. 

2. He visited the agency weelcly to see the interns 
at work, and discussed problems with their 
supervisors. 

3. He attended agency staff meeting once f very two 
weeks to see how the interns functioned in this 
situation. 

4. He created a pleasant working atmosphere between 
the placement and training agencies by showing 
concern for agency goals. 

5. He kept the Urban League informed of the Insti- 
tute * s weekly training schedules , making it 
possible for the agency to plan its own weekly 
program. 
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CHAPIER V 

ASSESSMENT OP TRAINEE PBRPORMANCB 

The purpose of a training program is to provide the 
trainee with the skills and knowledge necessary for ade<i\iate 
job performance. Accordingly, the trainer needs to ask, "What 
does the trainer need to teach?" while the evalizator needs to 
ask, "Did the trainee learn what was taught, and has it 
enhanced his ^oh performance?" It is clearly easier to evalu- 
ate whether learning has taken place, throu^ pre- and post- 
measures of knowledge, than to demonstrate the effect of such 
learning on job performance. The latter would entail a series 
of controlled situations where learning input would be varied 
and performance closely scrutiniised. This is difficult enough 
in a laboratory situation and even more so outside the labora- 
tory. Nevertheless, the task of the researcher in the training 
program was to evaluate both the amount of learning and to the 
extent possible, its effect on job performance. 

The training staff, in addressing itself to the first 
question, i.e., what needs to be taught, outlined curriculum 
which is presented in Appendix A. Essentially, this curriculum 
included the following subject areas: Poverty, Human Develop- 

ment Problems of Youth, GS-roup Management, Community 
Resources, and Individiial Counseling. One task of the research 
staff was then to develop inst3?uments to measure learning in 
these subject areas — two were developed (see Appendix B). The 
first, an Information Test, was compiled from a series of sample 
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questions submitted by tbe training staff responsible for 
instruction in tbe different subject areas. This teat covered 
four major curriculum headings: Human Development i Perspec- 

tives on Poverty, local Agencies, and Individual Counseling. 

The second test, Group Process Analysis, was constructed from 
a group protocol developed for instructional purposes. Several 
questions relating to an identification of the leader’s role 
and mode of interacting with youth were extracted from the pro- 
tocol and used to test the learning of principles and techniques 
of group managements. In both cases the instructors provided a 
master answer sheet which was used as the basis for scoring the 
trainees' responses. Answers corresponding to those on the 
master answer sheet were given a score of plus 1 , while those 
judged as disagreeing with the master sheet were given a score 
of minus 1 . A difference between correct and incorrect or plus 
and minus scores was obtained, and this was the net score. The 
same procedure was followed in scoring both pre- and post-test 
responses. The differences in pre and post scores for both 
tests were analyzed by means of a sign test, and it was found 
that the differences were no greater than what could be accounted 
for by chance (Table V). 



TABLE V 

GROUP PROCESS ANALYSIS 

Sign Test: Net Pre and Post-Test Scores 

Net Scores 

Post-Test 



Counselor 

Interns 



Pre-Test 



Intern 1 


0 


-2 


Intern 2 


+6 


+8 


Intern 3 


-6 


+5 


Intern 4 


-2 


+4 


Intern 5 


-5 


+5 


Intern 6 


+5 


+4 


Intern 7 


-7 


0 


Intern 8 


+3 


+7 


Intern 9 


+3 


+6 


Intern 10 


+3 


+8 


Intern 11 


+3 


+6 


Intern 1 2 


+1 


-3 


Intern 13 


+1 


+2 


Intern 14 


+5 


+3 



Sign 



+ 

+ 

+ 

4 * 

4 - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



Althougli statistically tliere was no sigolficaut Inoraase 
la leatalag, it is clear from both an iaspectioa of the individ- 
ual scores and an examination of the pre- and post-test responses 
tiiiat most of the trainees did show improvement in tbeir grasp 
of the materials presented during training. In the Information 
Test 9 for example ^ the trainees indicated an improvement in 
their ability to delineate and specify the psychological changes 
in the stages of human growth » and to a leaser extent, the 
social and emotional changes. In addition, they evidenced a 
marked increase in information about local agencies and com- 
munity resources, and they proved exceedingly able to accurate^ 
identify the kinds of services offered by these agencies. On 
the other hand, they appeared less adequately equipped to accu- 
rately differentiate between an agency's official list of serVf 
ices and its capability to provide these services, and most 
seemed also unfamiliar with the mechanics of agency referral. 

A considerable amount of learning was also evidenced in 
the post- test responses to the group process analysis instru- 
ment. Significantly, the trainees had assimilated a new termi- 
nology as well as an understanding of its correct usage. Per 
example, the leader who had been described in the pre-test as 
a "laissez-faire" leader who suggested and helped hut did not 
push. In addition, they appeared more sensitive in analyzing 
the leader's role and in understanding the way in which it can 
influence and affect a group. Por example, in the pre-test the 
leader's perception of his role was described as not too posi-, 
tive--very agreeable, and in the post- test as "being there to 
assist the boys when necessary; letting the boys know they 
could depend on him." 

In many ways these instruments proved to be a reflector of 
tbe Intensity of training, for those content areas which were 
veil covered were adequately learned by the trainees, and con- 
versely, those areas that were briefly touched on were poorly 
learned. Intensity of coverage, in fact, seemed to be a more 
important factor in learning than method of presentation of 
material which ranged from a straight lecture, to a lecture 
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followed by a dlacusdlon, to a more direct esqpoaure tbrougb 
field trips. 

In their o>m evaluation of. the training program, the 
trainees said that they preferred the latter two methods of 
presentation. Shey felt that some of the most interesting ses- 
sions were those in which the instructor presented the major 
ideas of his subject and then used the presentation as focus 
for discussion and exchange within the group. !Ehey also felt 
that field visits to community agencies were an exciting and 
involving way to learn about the range of services that an 
agency offers, and that it was valuable eo^erience to get an 
inside view of the agency. 

Although it is clear from the feelings of staff, as well 
as trainees, that the program provided a rich learning esgperi- 
ence for the trainees, there were also some wealcuesses in the 
curriculum. 

Perhaps most strilcing, according to the trainees' evaltia- 
tion, was the lack of an integrative framework and link for 
the various curriculum areas. Insufficient time was spent on 
providing an overall picture of the structure of the community 
and of the place of the service agencies within this structure. 
In addition, the role of the training program within the com- 
munity needed to be spelled out earlier in the training program. 
It was also felt that some of the major curriculum areas vexe 
presented in a fragmented fashion, with too little time spent 
on the interrelationship of one area to another. 

Perfoan(aance on the Job 

In order to evaluate the effect of training in on-the-job 
performance, a bi-weekly supervisor's evaluation form was 
developed to be filled out by the trainee's on-the-job super- 
visor. (Che trainees placed in the Urban Iteague's Employment 
and Coimsellng Center program were evaluated by their job super- 
visors who were employees of the Urban League, while the trainee 
placed in the Baker's Bozen Community Mental Health Center 
program were evaluated by their supervisors who were employees 



of. the Institute for Youth Studies and instructors in the 
Counselor- Intern Training Program. The evaluation form focused 
on the trainee *s grasp of the operational context within which 
he functioned, on his skill in performing the variety of tasks 
that were expected of him, the strengths and weaknesses he 
brought to the job, and changes noted in his performance over 
time . 

As C 6 U 1 be seen in Table YI, most of the interns (11 out 
of 14 } showed improvement in their job functioning during the 
course of the training program. 



TABLE VI 

SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION OP TRAINEE'S 
PERPORMANCE AT TWO POINTS IN TRAINING 



INTERNS 


ponfT I 


poiHir II 


CHAKG-E 


1 


275 


3.5 


+ 


2 


1.7 


3.2 


+ 


3 


2.8 


3.2 


+ 


4 


3.0 


3.0 


0 


5 


2.6 


2.8 


+ 


6 


3.3 


3.7 


+ 


7 


1.2 


3.2 


+ 


8 


2.4 


3.2 


+ 


9 


3.3 


3.5 


+ 


10 


2.6 


2.4 


MM 


11 


2.6 


3.0 


+ 


12 


2.5 


3.2 


+ 


13 


2.9 


1.2 


- 


14 


2.9 


3.1 


•f 



The interns familiarity with their agency's goals and 
methods of operation increased over time, and in addition, they 
‘evinced greater commitment to their work and greater skill in 
performing their jobs. In spite of a considerable amount of 
growth and change observed, however, some of the trainees work- 
ing with groups experienced insecurities in their roles as 
group leaders, and difficulty in understanding and appropriately 
responding to situations that developed in the group. Many of 
the trainees, regardless of field placement, had trouble with 
recording, and one of the most freq.uently cited wealoiesses was 
an "inability to record descriptively." Most of the trainees, 




Tiowever, were considered by their supervisors to be serious 
and committed to their work* In the performance evaluation 
submitted by supervisors at the end of the first three months 
of training, all of the interns were judged to demonstrate 
creativity and initiative in performing their tasks, and more 
than two- thirds were regular and punctual in attendance, prompt 
in submitting reports, and responsible to their duties 
(Table VII). 

TABLE VII 

NUIBSR ABB PERCENT OP INTERNS 
HIGHLY RATBB BY SUPERVISORS ALONG 
A NUEBER OP PERPORHANCE DIMENSIONS 



Dimensions of Performance 


Number of 
Interns Rated 
Good— Excellent 


Percent of 
Interns Rated 
Good — Excellent 


Creativity and Initiative in 
Performing Tjasks 


14 


100]t 


Regularity and Punctuality in 
Attendance 


11 


79% 


Promptness in Meeting Report 
Req.uirements 


10 


, 7156 


Behaves responsibly towards 
Duties 


10 


71% 


Seeks Clarification about 
Re spons ibili ties 


9 


&i% 


Makes use of Outside 
Resources 


5 


36% 

1 



It is important to point out, however, that there was 
really no set standard against which te measure trainee perform- 
ance. In both of the settings in whio)i the interns were placed 
for on-the-job training, the roles which they ultimately were 
to perform were still being evolved. Job guidelines had been 
established, but many of the specifics had yet to be pinned 
down. In addition, the trainees represented a new kind of per- 
sonnel to supervisors who were experienced primarily in super- 
vising other professionals. Thus the cirystalliaation both of 
job roles and expectations were affected to some extent by 
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5Phe Training Staff supervisors, for example, bad a lower 
expectation about the trainee's capability for handling group 
problems than the trainees had# In their responses to a Self- 
Assessment instrument administered to the trainees, staff 
\ members anticipated that the trainees would feel unable either 
to handle a number of group problems or handle them without 
the support of a more experienced person— much more so than 
the average trainee in rating himself. (The mean score of the 
trainer’s perceptions was 1*8. as compared to a mean score of 
the trainees* perceptions of 3.0)* In a post- training retest 
however, the trainers indicated much greater confidence in the 
trainees' capabilities and closely approximated the trainees® 
own perceptions. (The mean score of the trainer’s perceptions 
was 3.1 as compared to a mean score of 3.2 for the trainees). 

The self-assessment instrument dealt with three Icinds of 
roles that the trainees would be called on to perform. One 
was concerned with planning €uid implementing meaningful activ- 
ities for the group and generating group interest and partici- 
pation. The second called for the leader to deal with a variety 
of group problems that might develop in the course of the 
group’s functioning. This included absenteeism, assumption of 
responsibility, and the development of group discipline and 
control. The third airea consisted of situations challengizig 
the leader’s role in the group. As can be seen in Table VI 
in the post-test, only slightly more than half the trainees 
indicated greater feelings of comfort in dealing with the whole 
range of group problems presented to them, looking at these 
problem situations by category, however, there was a slight 
increase in feelings of security in coping with situations that 
contain a direct challenge to the leader’s rold. (Pre-test 
mean of 2.6, Post-test mean of 3.1, Table VII. 

There are a number of possible explanations or intex?pre- 
tations of this data. One is that the negligible cliange observed 
in trainee self-assessments resulted from an inflated assessment 
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in the pre-test end a more accurate one (based to some extent 
on a testing-out of skills in the on-the-job phase of training) 
In the post-test. It might also reflect , though this is not 
supported by other data (trainee evaluation of program and 
informational tests) a dissatisfaction with what the training 
program provided, and a feeling of not having learned anything. 
Ihe change in supervisor's perceptions of trainees provides 
even more exciting food for thought and discussion. The initial 
low perception of trainees' skills and consequent increase in 
this perception might reflect an accurate evaliiation of trainees 
at the beginning of training and a recognition of improvement 
following the completion of one phase of training. On the other 
hand, it might reflect an inacctirate (maybe prejudicial) asses- 
inent of trainees in the early training period, and a more accu- 
rate assessment (based on systematic contact and observation) 
later on in training. It might also reflect the trainer's 
implicit commitment to training and its efficacy, so that the 
trainee, almost by definition, cannot be as competent before as 
he is after training. 

TABLE VIII 



MEAN SCORE OP RESPONSES BY CATEGORY OP 
QUESTIONS INCLUBEB IN COUNSELOR- INTERN 
SELP-ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



Interns 


Rt?e-Test 

Category of Questions* 
I II in 


Post-Test 

Category of Questions 
I II III 


1 


2.3 


2.9 


1.7 


2.7 


3.2 


2.7 


2 


3*7 


5.5 


3.2 


3.7 


3.4 


3.2 


3 


3.3 


3.4 


2.7 


3.0 


3.6 


3.0 


4 


4.0 


3.6 


2.5 


4.0 


5.9 


3.7 


5 


2.7 


3.5 


2.7 


4.0 


3.4 


3.0 


6 


3.3 


3.2 


2.8 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


7 


4.0 


3.5 


2.5 


3.7 


2.6 


3.7 


8 


3.0 


4.0 


3.3 


' 3.3 


3.6 


3.5 


9 


3.7 


2.9 


1.5 


3.7 


2.9 


1.8 


10 


4.0 


3.7 


3.0 


3.7 


3.4 


3.3 


11 


3.7 


3.3 


2.5 


3.7 


3.0 


2.3 


12 


2.3 


3.3 


2.2 


3.7 


3.5 


3.5 


13 


2.7 


3.6 


3.0 


2.3 


1.9 


2.7 


U 


2.7 


3.6 


2.8 


3.2 


3.5 


3.2 


Overall Mean 


3.2 


3.4 


2.6 


3.4 


3.2 


3.1 



^^Category I refers to the lea^r's feelings about planning and 
i!^e bottom of following pag|f 
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S1i6S6 i^ltoxns 3 ? 6 spond 6 d "to "tli© si*fcualjioii on tilio basis of a foim 
point scale. 

1 « Peel you could not handle it without finst discussing 
it with someone more experienced in running groups. 

2. Would feel more comfortable if you had someone there 
to support you. 

3. Peel you would find it difficult but probably could 
handle it. 

4. Peel that you could handle it without too much 
difficiil*^. 



tTIABlE IX 

PRE AlSro POST-TESa^ ANAIYSIS OP CHANGES IN 
RESPONSE TO ’SEU'-ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



Intern 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Change 


1 


2.4 


3.3 


+ 


2 


3.4 


3.3 . 


«■» 


3 


3.2 


3.3 


+ 

t 


4 


3.2 


3.8 


+ 


5 


3.0 


3.3 


+ 


6 


3.2 


3.0 


+ 


7 


3.3 


3.2 


mm 


8 


3.6 


3.5 


- 


9 


. 2.6 


2.8 


+ 


10 


3.6 


3.4 


- 


11 


3.1 


2.8 


mm 


12 


2.6 


3.5 


+ 




3.3 


2.3 


- 


14 


3.1 


3.4 


+ 


Overall Mean 


5.0 


3.2 





*( continued from previous page) 



implementing group activities and generating 
group interest and participation. 

Category II refers to the leader's feelings about handling 
problems of group discipline and control. 

Category III refers to leader's feelings about' handling 
situations directly challenging his 2 g»la and 
status in group. 
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In summary, it lias been suggested that most of the 
trainees demonstrated a considerable amount of learning in most 
of the major curriculum areas covered, and that learning was 
more related to depth and intensity of coverage than to method 
of instruction. In addition, the trainees* supervisors felt 
that the trainees had shown improvement in their job performance, 
in their grasp of agency operation and procedures, and that they 
evidenced real commitment to their work. Problems with detailed . 
and descriptive recording were indicated as a fairly pervasive 
weakness, while regularity and punctuality in attendance proved 
to be a problem for about a third of the group. Supervisory 
es^pectation of trainee capability increased over the course of 
the trai n i n g and came to more closely approximate trainee self- 
assessments. 

Although improvements in trainee performance as a result 
of training is noteworthy, the real test of success in training 
occurs once the trainees leave the protected atmosphere of the 
training institution and independently function on the job. Ihe 
results reported above, with the exception of the evaluation 
given, the trainees placed as employment counselors at the Urban 
league Neighborhood Development Center, were based on performance 
assessment in job situations approximating ones that the trainees 
will fill at t e end of training. Ihis being the case it is con- 
ceivable for a ■ inee to function poorly in his training assign- 
ment, and quite satisfactorily in his post- training position. 

Of course, the converse of this can be equally true. Thus the 
evaluation discussed above must be viewed as an interim one, 
dealing largely with performance in training roles, and having 
perhaps little predictive value for other roles in other 
settings. 
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Bather than recapitulate the major findings of the 
program, In what follows, we will attempt to point to some general 
Issues that were raised, and their Implications for hoth repll«> 
cation and change. ilHils will Incorporate data and findings 
from the last two phases of the program which are still being 
gathered and analyzed. Some tentative conclusions, however, 
can be drawn. 

It is already clear at this writing, that, as In a number 
of other training programs for disadvantaged youth carried out 
by the Institute for Youth Studies, risk category assignment did 
not accurately predict successful on-the-job performance.^ 

That is, whether or not a trainee was initially judged to be 
well or ill-suited for counseling activity did not always cor- 
relate with ratings of his actxial functioning later on the job 
setting. We h^ve, of course, long known that such prediction 
is minimally effective under the best of circumstances. Under 
conditions where a population about which not too much is 
known is to be trained for a job which Is Itself unclear, and 
with which they have had little experience, the problem Is 
even more confounded. Already pointed to in the report is the ' 
possibility that initial ratings tend to be basod more on a 
generalized Ideal of what the person should or should not act 
like In the role for which he is to be tained than on any valid 
assessment of actual capability. When this ideal then permeates 
the training program and evaluation of trainees, there Is some 
likelihood that Initial predictions will be correct. In the form 
of a kind of 



"self-fulfilling prophecy" • Where this ideal is critically 
and continually examined, revised, and perhaps even discarded 
ii- light of actual activities and performance, there is a much 
greater likelihood of "unknovni” talents coming rapidly to the 
fore. !Dhere is a suggestion tTiat tbis is what took place, as 
seem in the change in the instructional staff e:^ectatlons 
about the trainees during the first three months: seeing them 

•as more capable as the program progressed, while the trainees" 
own eapectations for themselves remained fairly constant. Oer 
tainly, this is a theme many times repeated in the account of 
the program, with its emphasis on challenging long-standing pre- 
mises and notions of both staff and trainees in a group context. 
As we have written before elsewhere, it inin-tmaTiy underlines 
the importance of not arbitrarily screening out individuals from 
programs such as these on the basis of backgroimd data or even 
initial Interview material alone. Within broad limits, there 
are potentially a great number of individuals within the disa- 
dvantaged population who may not "pass" on the above measures, 
using commonly held criteria, but who have a great deal to con- 
tribute to the human services# 



^This is an extremely important finding confined repeatedly# * 
It has direct bearing on issues of recruitment and selection and 
is an Important consideration . to present in the face of stereotypes 
as to who is "qualified" or "able" to benefit from Hew Careers 
draining and help "vulnerable" populations in ttmimti Service Ac- 
tivities. It confirms the importance of screening in Wither 
screening out on the basis of pre-existing selection criteria 
which are based on little if any objective data. 
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The exact nature of the interaction between expeotational bias, 
as embodied in selection criteria, staff attitudes, training 
progrstm structure, evaluation instruments, etc*, and actual 
trainee performance has yet to be fully specified and 
understood. 

It is noteworthy, in this respect, to looh at the trainees 
response to the intensive phase of the program. Clearly, a 
great deal was learned, not only in terms of content, but also 
in terms of style. Moreover, the amount of learning was more 
a function of intensity of coverage rather than style of pre- 
sentation. It does not seem to be merely a matter of repetition, 
however. Rather, it appears to stem form the chance to go over 
the same material in a variety of different contexts, and being 
able to relate a given item of learning to a number of different 
things and situations. It is therefore not suiprising that a 
major complaint of the trainees was a lack of an integrative 
structure to the program. One look at the curriculum indicates 
that there were a variety of semi-discrete topics covered during 
the training, somewhat loosely held together by a projection of 
what input was necessary to "create” a youth counselor. This 

^ This projection was very much determined by the way 
this particular program was originally conceptualized and 
scheduled. A corps of well-trained workers ha^ to be prepared 
in a short period of time in order to take on major responsi- 
bility for carrying out an extensive aide training program. 

The pressure of this kind of commitment and the performance 
. expectations it created had a decided effect on how the scope 
of the training for the interns was conceived. 



proljlem was undoubtedly confounded by the fact that the 
instructional staff were new, and were themselves learning 
how to integrate the material* i^\ren were this not the case, 
however, experience suggests that this first intensive phase 
of training might be better spent with a more restricted 
range of curricu3.um topics, but covered in greater depth and 
with a greater emphasis on providing the trainee with an 
integrated and basic core of knowledge. Effective counsel- 
ing, as defined in the preface to this report, cannot be 
completely "taught" in one short period of time, particularly 
in items of the range of inputs the counseling person may 
required to bring to the group. Opport\mities fot expanding 
on the core and moving into new areas should be lull It into 
later phases of training and performance to a greater degree 
than was clone in this program. 

While one side of the "expectations" issue has been men- 
tioned, there is another that must also be brought out* The 
program atmosphere was one that deliberately chose to demand 
a standard of performance and learning not usually ascribed 
to the population from which the trainees were selected, nor 
to the level of perparation which the trainees were at. The 
"pay-off" in this approach is evident in the earlier discussion 
of risk- assignments and in the general findings of learning 
and performance evaluations. As such, the approach served as 



an effective model for tlie trainees In tUelr own work wltli die- 
advantaged youths and raised (as do all programs of this sort) 
some important q,ue6tions about pre-concelved Ideas of who can 
do this kind of work and what the disadvantaged are capable of. 
An approach like this, however » also has certain pitfalls that 
deserve mention. 

Some of these problem areas are hinted at In the discussion 
of performance evaluation. Supervisors tended to see good to 
excellent performance in the areas of creativity and Initiative 
familiarity with agency goals, and commitment to and greater 
skill in job performance. While much of this Is undoubtedly 

I 

true, we cannot overlook the possibility that these ratings 
also might reflect a kind of '’surprise” at the trainees* 
abilities, particularly when compared to the performance of pro- 
fessionals a "surprise” bom from the fact that there were 
really no standards against which to compare the trainees and 
again, their exceeding "expectations” for the population. On 
the other hand, trainees did have difficulty in "imderstanding 
and appropriately responding to situations that developed in 
the group,” in punctuality and attendance, In "descriptive 
recording,” and in "making use of outside resources." Ih other 
words, while the trainees were globally seen as capable of doing 
the work effectively, they simultaneously appeared lacking in 
several major skill and behavioral areas necessary for the job. 
(nxe dissonance this creates raises a crucial issue of whether 
or not the need to maintain another kind of idealized esqpectation 
can hamper program staff and trainees from appreciating the real 

demands of job situations, and thus causing another kind of dif- 
ficulty. 
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Some corroboration for tliis was evident in the later 
out phases of the program* Qu the one bandi trainees were 
generally effective in establishing relatione with the client 
population, in carrying out weliydelineated agency plans, in 
gathering information and maintaining contract. They were 
often, but inconsistently able to come up with soluti<ms to 
client problems in fresh and direct ways that were sxirprising 
to "seasoned” professionals* On the other hand, they were 
constantly plagued by problems of recording what they had done,, 
understanding end dealing with impasse issues with their 
groups or clients, relating to professional personnel and Insti- 
tutional structures, and defining their own roles in a meaning- 
ful way. Again, part of the problem lies in the "eaqpectation” 
issue, that of allowing a demand for greater competence and 
ability and its partial coirroboration to distort the perception 
of the trainee and his role. In this program, this was even 
more compounded by organizational needs for the trainees after 
their initial training phase, to move q.uickly into the status 
of near-professionals and function simultaneously at a variety 
of complex tasks, i.e., gathering research data, carrying on 
liaison with agency professionals, program planning, as well 
as everyday counseling activity* The paradoxical danger in 
all of this is the reaction to the disappointment that can set 
in on the part of professionals when these often vsnrealistic 
expectations are not met* 
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SMS can lead to a more restricted definition of tlie. 
nonprofasslonaX's role tban Is really necessary or called 
fort A reversion to a more "therapeutically" oriented 
approach to the trainees who are now seen as showing their 
"pathology" when failing to function in an unrealistically 
"unhealthy" manner. 

Shis suggests several important ^qualifications on 
training programs such as the one descrihed. Most important 
is the need for a continual kind of clarification and defini- 
tion of the joh role for the nonprofessionai, based on 
realistic assessments of what he can offer » what is needed 
on the joby who can, best do it. Shis is not an easy task, 
and requires careful and honest balancing of open-ended ex- 
pectations about the individuals ' s capabilities with an ap- 
praisal of actual skills and job dezxiands* I^articularly'when 
the job is one in the generally undefined area of "counseling" 
there is all the more need to carefully assess differences 
between the role of the professional and nonprofessional » and ‘ 
to build a progression of experience, education and growth 
into the design of the program. She continued development 
pf programs such as this will probably shed more light on this 
problem, perhaps lead to clearer role definitions and in- 
stitutional arrangements than can now be approximated* 

It does underline the need, however, for careful eva- 
luation of such program, and importantly, for good supervision* 
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By this we mean that initial training must he seen as just 
that, and that continued growth on the job requires continual 
and easily available access to professional support, education 
and guidance* One of the problems in this and other programs 
is that too often the professional sees his job as trainer 
and supervisor as something additional, something tacked on 
to his other duties, with the tendency to view and judge 
the nonprofessional after his initial training as a "finished 
product." It is rather the case that Initial training and 
continuing supervision are part of the same, process, requiring 
adjustments on both sides if the teaming of the professional 
and nonprofessional is to be at all effective, and not per- 
vaded by fmistratlng assumptions of performance, skills, and 
role* (As pointed to in the report, something of this mutual 
growth and change did take place during the first three-month 
period* Pressures and problems of the ensuing phases, however, 
placed some restrictions on the further development of the 
process). 

!Ehis brings up a last point, and a critical one. !Che 
three-month data in this report indicate, and further es^er- 
ience confirms, the fact that some extremely basic skills 
which professionals tend to take for granted remain a 
problem area for the trainees, i.e., recording, report writing. 
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exam tcUcingt etc. Some zionprofeasional training programs 
tend to downplay these difficulties in favor of eiQphasizing 
what the nonprofessional can uniquely offer t things such 
as spontaneity, communicative talent, prohlem-solvin^^ skill, * 
and directness of approach. It is our contention that while 
the latter are important, they do not necessarily override 
the real need to make the trainees, hoth individually and as 
a group, aware of skill and attitudinal requirements so as to 
avoid the stigma of "middle class" hias or the "schoolroom 
atmosphere" which the trainees are supposed to have rejected. . 
It has heeii our es^erience in other programs that this does not 
have to he the case at all, and in fact, should he a major 
tenet of the training approach to make the trainees aware 
of these skill demands, of their relevance to successful joh 
performance, and of their importantance as part of an overall 
successful joh performance, and of their importance as part of 
an overall training program. This does not mean to revert to 
some traditional model of "joh conditioning" or "skill pre^ 
paration. " The challenge is to meaningfully Integrate remedial 
activities and learning into the training program and to work 
for success in all areas, rather than in a few, more easily 
approximated. Training programs of the type described herein 
often rely on various kinds of "domino theories", that is, 
hy working on one particular aspect of the trainee’s learning, 
functioning, on personality, there is an assumption that all 
others will fall in line and he effected. It is to overcome 
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such simplistic notions that an emphasis was placed in 
this program on linking classroom training to job 
performance, rather than relying heavily on concentration 
in one area to affect the other. (Dhe same kind of integration 
must also he done with hasic skills, particularly if the 
trainee is ever to move into the wider arena of position exams, 
certification req.uirements , and professional mobility. It 
should also make program staff much more cognizant of the 
importance of carefully assessing the particular skills req.nired 
to carry out a particular nonprofessional job, rather than 
lumping all such jobs together in a fantasied estimate of 
'•what the indigenous nonprofessional can do'*. 

A great deal was learned from this program; a great deal 
remains to be followed up and analyzed. That the counseling 
interns could learn to work effectively is clear, although a 
more exact specification of just what it is that the interns 
are prepared to do after this initial training is still to be 
done. What a7tso remains to assess is how and under what cir- . 
cumstcuiiCes to make maximum use of their effectiveness, both in 
terms of organizational goals and their own personal development. 
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APPENDIX A 
CURRICULUM - PHASE I 

(1) Perspectives on Poverty (20 hours) 

iiany poor people have intimate knowledge of their own 
personal poverty, hut very little knowledge of understanding 
of poverty as a national or even a larger community problem, 

!Chey know "hot it is" in their own neighborhood but because 
of their lack of opportimity to travel and because of the lack 
of information that comes into their ghettos, they have very 
little understanding of poverty and its impact on a nation- 
wide basis, Xhe poor Negro in Philadelphia has little under- 
standing of the poverty faced by the migrant worker in Cali- 
fornia, By the same token the poor white in West Virginia has 
little understanding of poverty in Chicago’s ghetto areas. 

By introducing reading material, guest speakers, and 
thoughtful discussion we hope to broaden the perspective of the 
trainees. Our goal is that the trainee will be able to 
understand the problems of poverty within the context of the 
national problem and as it influences the lives of his friends^ 
clients, and family, 

The readings will include 

1. New Perspectives on Poverty Shostak, A,B, and Gombery 
(Paperback) 

2. Manpower Report to the Presiden t, March 1965, Labor 

5 . 



i^ept. 

0, Say, Can you See , Stem, Helen 
(Paperback; 
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Sopics to be covered in tbe course include: 

1. Historical causes of poverty* 

A* social 

B. ecpnpiDical 
d. political 

2. ^o are the poor? 

A. demographic characteristics 

B. strength and weaknesses 

C* poverty as it affects .individuals 

3. Problems of the poor and an evaluation of specific 
interventions 

A. birth-control - population problems 

B. educatioiml reforms 

G. medical care including mental health services 
I). ;^ob- training and job-finding 

E* welfare 

P. housing problems - urban renewal > public 
housing-housing code enforcement 

4. Olhe War on Poverty 

A. quality of the interventions 

B. how long will it last? 

5. Middle-class Society Re: the Poor 

A* do they care? ^ « 

B. do-gooders - a of derision? 

0. how much power-^o they control - can they be 

pushed too far? 



6. local conditions - 

A. characteristics of the job market 

B. how well does the school ^system meet the 
needs of its students? 

O. characteristics of the .housing market . 

B. how effective is the welfare program locally v 
B. police - community relations 

P. are the poor concerned or apathetic - militant 

or apathetic? 
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(1) Hunan 3)evelopinent and Pro*blems of Youtli (20 bra*) 

A diaoussioa of tbe bighliglats of normal growth and 
davelopment with enphasis on the interactions hetwaen the 
developing Individual and the psychological context in which 
he functions. Consideration is given to the prohlens he 
enoounters and the typical range of solutions he utilises. 
Attcuxtion is also given to comnon deviations in development 
and in behavior » their recognition and to various types of 
intervention. 

lectures I group disctissions, films, and readings will 
serve to enable the trainees to gain an elementary grasp of 
theories of human behavior as they relate to the field work 
experiences that are a concurrent element m the training pro- 
gram. Readings will include: 

X. ghe Adolescent Yaup family , .TJ.S. Printing Office 

2. Yam? Child Prom Six to Twelve. U.S. Printing Office 

3 . Your Child from One to SIXa tJ.S. Printing Office 

4 . (Phe School Pronout . 3STEi 

Course content will include: 

X, A Survey of Rormal and Ahno imal Pevelopm^i de- 
velopment landmarks, critical junctures, psy- 
chological changes, basic processes. 
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2. Major Issues in Psychological 

4tieir Bearing on Contemporary Prol>l«DS or Youtti g 
early deprivation and stimulation, cUlld rearing 
and family styles, scliool and lea r ning, peer 
group relationships, etc. 

5. Adolescence: normal and ahnormal, including a 

consideration of the contemporary adolescent in 
a variety of settings, problems of authority, 
sex role , work and ide ntity . 

4, Oommon Psychopathology in Children and Youth . 



GBOXTP MAMAGEHENI 
(20 hours) 



The basic method which will be used by the interns is group 
couuseling. This course is concerned with understanding basic 
group dynamics, methods of group management, and tj^ical ma- 
neuvers of adolescents. Protocols and readings will be discussed 
and the experience of the seminar itself will be observed. 

Interns will be asked to bring incidents from their field work 
and on- the- Job training groups for analysis. The assigned 
readings are yet to be selected. 

Course content will include: 

1. Basic Definitions of Grouns . 

2. Properties of Groups Relevant to Group 
Counseling . 

3. Different Kinds of Group Counseling : 

Orientation groups 
Core groups 
Remedial groups 
Recreational groups 
Treatment groups 

4. Group Stages ; 



Beginning the gro».p 
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Phases of problem deyelopment 
Group Cohesion 

V • 

5. !ghe Role of the Iteader * 

• 6. Group Maneuvers . 

7. The Importance of Evaluation ^ the 
Refinement of Group Management/ 

PIELD WORK INTEGRATION 
(38 hours) 

The overall context of this part of the program will be 
group supervision* Here the counselor interns will discuss 
their groups, the aide program, or ajiy other problems which 
affect the training program. Continued emphasis will be on 
maximum interaction among the interns, with the supervisor 
giving pertinent Information or possible alternative solutions 
to a situation. The supervisors will obtain the background 
information for their sessions primarily from other training 
and research staff members in periodic feedback meetings, 
counsel or interns, aides, tapes and/or transcriptions of group 
sessions, log books, and staff of on-the-Job training 
agencies. 

The goals of the field work integration v/ill be: 

1* To help the trainee increase his sensitivity to the 
dynamics of both the interactions between worker and client 
and the mutual interaction of the client with his environment; 

2. To help the trainee develop his self-awareness and 
his ability to use himself as an Instrument to help others; 



3. To develop in the trainee a feeling of security 
that will enable him to allow the client or client-^oup 
to make its own decisions while making sure that they un- 
derstand the conseq,uences of such decision making* 

4. To develop within the trainee the capacity to admit 

his own mistakes. 

5. To familiarize the trainees with the purpose of 
administration structure, policies and procedures; to help 
the trainee utilize the administrative structures to ac- 
complish programmatic goals. 

6. To develop, within the trainee, an awareness of his 

own roles and the roles of others in the agency • 

7. To enable the trainee to develop the capacity to 
seek and find information he reqLUires to accomplish program 
goals. 

8. To develop, within the trainee, the ability to 
communicate relevant information to persons designated by 
the agency. 

REMEDIAL SKILLS 
(14 hours) 

Many of the clients with whom the counselor interns 
will work will have been poor students in school. As a 
result, the majority of them will have reading problems. 



It lo important that training include the development of 
remedial skills so that the intern will he able to help-* 
their clients learn to communicate effectively , and/or 
incorporate remedial techniques into their functioning* 

Readings, field work, and course content have yet 
to he specified* 

COMMUNITY KBSOUROES (Community Action Program) 

(10 hours) 

The Community Action Program is mounting a series 
of maior progi^s designed to prevent poverty and to com- 
bat its effects where it presently exists* .It is vital 
that the trainees understand the nature and scope of the 
CAP program since it represents a significant opportunity 
for many poor people to improve their situation in life* 
Appropriate professionals from each of the following com- 
ponent programs under the CAP will escplain their programs 
to the trainee: 

1* Bmployment Program 
2* Model School System 
Job Corps 

4* Neighborhood Youth Corps 
5* Neighborhood Development Center 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES (Non-communitv Action Program) 

(48 hours; 

The community offers a wide variety of services to 
people with specific needs or problems. Many of these ser- 
vioes are imknown to the youths that the trainees will be 
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serving. If the intern is to offer his clients a wider 
range of alternative solutions to problems, he must have a 
good working knowledge of the services available to the 
community. 

In order to provide trainees with a maximum knowledge - 
of community resources, the trainees will visit a number of 
community agencies. The visits will be executed by assigning 
individual trainees to visit specific agencies. The trainees 
will interview an agency staff member, prepare a written re- 
port, present the report to the class, and lead a discussion 
about the agency. 

I. Format for Interview 

1. Name of agency. 

2. Location 

3. Auspices 

4. Source of funds 

5. Stated function 

6. Specific agency services 

7. Description of client population 

a. social class 

b. race 

c. geographical location (particularly 
"pocket of Users") 

d. age 

e. presenting problems 

f . other problems 

8. Eligibility criteria 

9. Size of Staff 

10. Staffing needs 



II. Agencies to \>e visilted 

I. Settlement houijies 

— 2 T”"C^urcTi-relat 0 d social welfare agencies 
, — 3 ~"-''i)epartment of Public Welfare 

4. Voluntary family service agencies 

5. Alcoholic treatment centers 

6. Residential centers for dependent and/or delinquent 
children 

7. Juvenile Court 

8. Youth Division of the Police Department 

9. United States Employment Service youth centers 

10. Planned Parenthood Association 

II. Public Housing Authority.. 

12. Urban league 

13. traveler's Aid Society 

14. Vocational Rehabilitation Agency 

15. Salvation Army 

16. Red Cross 

17. YMOA, YWCA 

18. legal aid programs 

19 . Bureau of Public Health Nursing 

20. Homemakers Service 
Maternal and oHild health service agencies 



21 . 
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INDIVIDUAL COUNSELINGr 
(18 lio\irs) 

During the course of their training 9 interns will find 
it appropriate to provide counseling on a one-to-one basis- 
To this end, a series of nine sessions will he devoted to 
individual counseling. Group discussions, readings, visual 

and auditory aides will he used. 

Readings will include selected papers and Guidance, and 

the School Dropout - NEA. 

The basic goals of the course are to help the intern: 

1 . Understand the problem 

2 . Present a variety of alternatives to his client 

3. Help the client seek.hLs own solution 

4* Make appropriate and effective referrals 
Specific concepts to be dealth with include. 

1 . The nature of objective and subjective fact 

2 . Problems involved in making judgments 

3. Ambivalence 

4 . Rapport 

5. Self-awareness and the control of feelings 
6.. Acceptance 

7. Confidentiality 

8. Dependence and independence 

9. Manifest and latent problems 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
(20 hours) 

During the interns* participation in the training progiam 
they will be members of a research team whose mission is to 
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evaluate the Institute »s application of the New-Careers- 
for- Indigenous -People principle. They will collect, data > 

Iceep records > help select aide candidates t and continually 

evaluate their own practice o 

To enable them to play a meaningful role on the re- 
search team 9 they will receive 20 hours of instruction in 
basic research techni(iues as they will be applied in the 
OMAT program. The trainees will be taught the basic con- 
cepts of action research, the principles of quality control, 
and the importance of working with other members of the 
research team. 

Related Readings: (all by Irstitute for Youth Studies) 

1. Design for Counselor Intern Evaluation. 

2. Design for Aide Training Evaliiation. 

3. Manual of Research Instruments and Procedures. 

4. Training Report C.S. #13 - Designs for 

Evaluation of Training Programs. 

5. Community Apprentice Report. 

6. Pre-School Aide .Report. 

Research and Evaluation 

I. Purposes of Training Evaluation. 

a. Development and refinement of training models. 

b. Evaluation of training program in terms of 

its rehabilitative value for disadvan- 
taged youth. 

c. Development of a body of data on youth in 

the working situation. 

d. Program monitoring- -feedback for training 

staff (to keep program honest}. 
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XI. Overview of Evaluation Design: 

Input - Intervention - Outcome Model 

a. Input data 

b. Intervention data - Role of training 
staff. 

0. Outcome data 
Kinds of data 

Methods and problems of collection 
analysis • 

III. Review of Previous Aide Evaluation: 

a. Commvinity Apprentice Program 
h. Pre-School Aide Program 

IV. Overview of Evaluation Design for Aid© Training: 

a. Evaluation procedures, 
h. Evaluation instruments. 

c. Role of training staff in evaluation. 

V. Development of Skills In: 

a . Interviewing 
h. Observation and recording 



ROLE OP CORE DEADER IN AN AIDE TRAINING SETTING 

(4 hours) 



Many of the interns will find themselves in the role of 
core group leaders during the course of their trai n i n g. This 
role is a new and relatively demanding one which requires a 
firm understanding of agency structure, professional and non- 
professional roles. 
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Much of the interns * training in this area will take 
place in their field work and OJO} settings-, however, the 
basic principles of bureaucratic structure in a huxoan 
' service agency will be discussed in class early in the 
program. 

PIEIO) WORK 
(220 hrs.) 

3Jhe goal of the field experienced will be to provide 
the interns with a controlled practice experience. Duriaag 
this course the trainee will be helped to Integrate the 
material taught in the classroom with his own developing 
skills in working with people. Experiences in group and in- . 
dividual counseling will be provided. As much as is feasible, 
the intern will function as a staff member of the agency in 
which he is placed. 




APIODIX B 
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Howard University 
rNSSIlDUTB FOR YOUIH STUDIES 
Washington, B. C. 

INTEBACTIOH QUESTIONNAIRE 

Inatruotlona and Design 



This questionnaire was constructed to assess two dimen- 
sions of the group. leader's and group member's interaction in 
the core sessions* Your observations of the group will 

be focused on whether the group leader Initiates group discus- 
sions or responds to group discussion and finally the group's 
araaetion to his behavior. 

Each dimension (i.e., initiating and respondent behavior) 
has been defined with pieces of behavior which best describe 
them for the group leader and the group members. 

Your tasks are the following: 

1. Observe the interaction between the group leader 
and group members. 

2. Begin your observations with the number ”1" to 
indicate the first piece of behavior which oc- 
curred and follow consecutively. Per escample, 
if the group leader starts the discussion by 
asking someone a question and a person responds 
to the leader, then write in the block under the 

f roup member^s response a "1" with an arrow 

)• If a group member asks a question to 
the leader, the arrow should go to the left 

— ) in the appropriate box. If a mem- 
ber directs his question to the group, the 
arrow goes up (^). To indicate that the group 
leader asked a question and a member directs 
his response to the group the symbol is (— sr— >). 
The symbol for expressing that the questiozf' 
was directed to the leader but a member responded 
is ( < y — ). All arrows indicate the direction 
of the initiating behavior, so that the basic 
symbols are: i.e., initiating towards 

group; < < — ■ ,i.e., initiating behavior from 

the group; and ^ initiating behavior from 
group which is group directed. 
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3* Be sure to keep your munber sequence and 
symbol correct since this alone allows tbe 
researcher to keep up with the pattern of 
interaction. ?Dhe arrows must indicate what 
happens first. For example, if the leader 
asked a question to the group and a group 
member responded, the symbol is 
But if a member questions the leader first, 
the symbol is ( < ‘' --t ) . 

4* Each time job related issues are discussed 
in the group you need a new interaction sheet. 
Write the issues as detailed as possible. 

You may write your comments in the space pro- 
vided. 

5* On a separate page you have a sheet for de- 
coding the instrument. Wotice that to-*the 
left of the page, the column is headed group 
leader * s behavior and that the right column 
represents the group member’s behavior. 

Start with the number "1” on your interaction 
analysis sheet and define the symbols. When 
you have finished this, you must then deter- 
mine whether the group leader’s s*tyle of 
handling his group was directive or indirective. 
Since each piece of behavior has been pre- 
coded, you need only refer to the top of this 
sheet for the numbers which indicate ’’directive 
behavior” and those which indicate ’’indirective 
behavior. ” 
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IHISBACZI08 ANALYSIS 
' July 1965 
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OBSERVER 

DATE 

COUBSELINa GR01XP 

TAPE CODE 

ISSUE DISCUSSED: 



COMMENTS : 



INSOJIOTE EOR TOUCH STUDIES 
Howard University 



Aide Ratings ol Grout) Leaders 

Name of Aide Date _______ 

Hame of Group Leader 
INSCRUCTIOHS : 

Each of the 10 following questions has things that 
your leader does in your group meeting and each ques- 
tion has things that he does not do in your group 
meetings. Read each item carefully, and answer TES 
if he does it; NO if he doesn^t do it; and I I)0N*C 
KNOW if you are not sure. Answers should he written 
S^lank on the left of the item# 

Remember: Each item in each question should be, 

answered YES or NQ« or I LON*T KNOW.^ 

1. Which problems can your group leader best under- 
stand? 

ja. Problems about your work 

~b . Problems about your family 

^ c. Prob3.ems about the other group members 

^ d. Problems in the community 

2. Which of the following does the leader do in 
group meetixigs? 

a. Tells group members what to do 

^b. Keeps quiet and only speaks when he*s spoken 

to 

c. Keeps quiet all the time 
■~d. Encourages other members to talk 
^e . Picks on -people in group 

3# Which of the following does the leader do with 
decisions? 

a. Makes decisions for the group 

b . ]tocoiirages the group to make decisions 

c , jiave nothing to do with the decisions 
being made 

d. Ignores group suggestions 

e . Changes group decisions 

4 . Which of the following does the leader do best? 

a. Gives a lot of helpful information 
about the 30 b 
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j). Gives a little information about the job 

0 . Aiwa asks for information about 

the job from the group and never 
ficives any himself 

_d. Sayf nothing at all to help. on the job 



5. When you ask the leader for some information what does 
he do? 

a. Tells you he does not know 

b. Tells you to wait until next time 

c. Answers you right away 

d. Pretends he doesn't hear you 

~ e . Asks you what do you think is the ^swer 
“"f . Asks the group to answer your question 



6. When you don't understand something, how does the leader 
deal with it? 

a. Asks you why you don't understand 
Tells you to find out yourself 
0 . Suggests you ask the other group members 
^d. Doesn't give help 



7. When you say something that nobody in the group under- 
stands, what does the leader do to help you oommunicate? 

a. Tells you to eijqplain 

b. Sometimes he explains and sometimes 
you explain 

c. Says nothing about it at all 

d. Begins to comment on it before other 
people talk 



8. Whenever there is a group conversation going on, what 
does the leader do? 

a. Stops it and talks about other things 
b; Says nothing; just listens 

c. Talks occasionally about what the group 

is talking about 

^d. Daydreams or looks disinterested 



9. When you have a job problem, what does the leader do? 

a. Solves it for you by talking to super- . 
visor 

b. Suggests you tell the group and let 
them help 

c. Ignores it and goes on to other things 
“d. Cells you to discuss it at another time 

^e. Suggests ways to handle it 



10. When the rest of the group members dislike something you 
say or do, how does the leader handle it? 

a. Straighten it out by talking it over with 
group for you 

b. lets the group straighten it out 

c. Cells the group to forget it and goes 
on to something else 

^d. Asks you why you said it or did it 
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nrSTMTJICE ?0R YOTJIH STUDIES 
Howard Unlyerslty 



Counselor Intern Training Program 
Questionnaire 



Name Data 



IHSSSaCSIONS: 

I 

A wide variety of different kinds of situations calling 
for different sorts of skills are listed below. ?or the 
purpose of assessing your, needs in training » we would like you 
to be as honest as possible in responding to the questions. 

We have provided below four possible feelings you might 
have about handling the range of situations that develop in 
a ^proup. Por each situation encircle the number which most 
closely corresponds to how you would feel. 

1. Peel you couldn't handle it without first discussing 
it with someone more esq^erlenced in running groups. 

2. Would feel more comfortable if you had someone there 
to support you. 

3. Peel you would find it difficult but probably could 
handle it. 

A* Peel that you could handle it without too much 
difficulty. 
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I, A situation in wliicli the group is openly 
hostile to you. 

2 Planning and implementing a schedule of 
‘ activities for the group. 

3. Dealing with excessive absenteeism from 
meetings . 

i Keening the group focused on discussing 
ImSm that ire sensitive to memhers. 

5. G-etting group members to assume leader- 
ship in group. 

6. Openly reprimanding a group member. 

7. Getting good group participation in dis- 
cussion. 

8. Getting the group to assume responsibility 1 
for its member. 

9. Holding meetings consistently meaningful 1 
. to members. 

nn -nftalinfir with an excessive amount of dis- . 1 

ruptive side conversations in the group. 

II. Getting the group to make and follow thru 1 
on decisions. 

12. Getting the group to discipline its own 1 
members . 

33. A situation in which the memhers are oh- 1 
viously baiting you. 



3 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



I 



V 




4 



o 

ERIC 
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14. Getting the group to reconsider an action 1 
which goes against the group’s best 
interests. 

15. Dealing with a group member who constantly 1 
tattles on other group members. 

16. Dealing with a group problem in which you 1 
have obviously taken the wrong position. 

17. Dealing with a leader in the group who 1 
exerts a negative influence on the group. 

18. Dealing with a group member who contin- 1 
ually challenges your position in the 
group . 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Howard University 
INSTITUTE EOR YOUTH STUDIES 
Washington, D. 0* 



INSTRUCTIONS EOR RATING COUNSELOR INTERN APPLICANTS AND FOR 
DETERMINING RISK ASSIGNMENTS 



1. For each item indicat e with a "yes" or "no" whether the 
applicant demonstrated the q^uality referred to in the item 
(see operational definitions of the rating categories — 
appendix) 

2 . Sum all the "yes" scores to arrive at a total score for 
each applicant. 

3. Pool the scores of the three raters to arrive at a pooled 
score for each applicant. 

4. When all the applicants have been rated, determine the mean 
score for the entire group of applicants and assign those with 
scores at the mean or above to the low risk group — those with 
scores below the mean to the high risk group. 
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SUMMARY SCORE SHEEiD EOR OOURSBIOR INTERN APPLICANTS 



117.7 

Jtine 22 , 1965 



POOLEID RISK 

APPLICANT'S NAME GROUP NO. NO. INGROUP SCORE . _CATEOORY 



!• 



2 . 



3 . 



4. 



5 • 



6 . 



7. 



S. 



9 



« 



10 . 



1 






I 
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Howard Univeraity 

OENIER FOR YOUCH ANE COMMOHIiDY STUDIES 
Washington, D. C« 

July 1965 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF RATING CATEGORIES 
COUNSELOR INTERN SELECTION PROCESS 



1* Minimally Partioinated in Discussion Commented either 
on someone else*s ideas or ventured to express own opinions 
on topic under discussion. Played a passive or limited role 
in the discussion. 



2* Actively Participated in Discussion Was a frequent con- 
trihutor to the discussion, showed involvement in the discussion 
and indicated eagerness to participate. 



3. Showed ftitiative in Directing Group to Task — Eadiibited 
leadership hy attempting to provide or poini out direction to 
group's discussion and task solving; Indicated to group that it 
was straying from the taslc at hand; attempted to provide format 
or structure to discussion. 



Cons ider /m d Accept Other's Ideas — - 
Indicated ability to listen to others, acoept other's i'aeas, 
and incorporate them into one's own thinking. 

5« Sought, Out Other's Ideas — • Elicited other's opinions or 
ideas; showed concern for full group participation; asked 
questions of other group members as a means of getting them 
involved in discussion; provided an atmosphere conducive to 
full pairbicipation. 

Showed Confidence in 0\^ Ideas — Method of presenting an 
opinion was straightforward", firm and definite; showed willing- 
ness to defend and elaborate on statements made; participated 
in a seciire and open way. 

7* -^howed Un derstanding of the Problems of Youth — Showed 

life-styles of disadvantaged youth and 
growing out of these life-styles; showed sensi- 
tivity to the kinds of problems they might present and for 
ways of handling them. ^ ^ 





t 



8. Made Relevant Oomments Considered W the Group — Individ^l*s 
comments were, pertinent to the discussion; they were commented 

on hy other group memlDers, and provided further focus or insist 
to the topic under discussion. 

9. Focused on Clarifying Issue - Solving Task — Indicated 
awareness of issue Under discussion; redefined and addressed 
oneself to issue; called group’s attention to the issue; 
showed concern for achieving a consensus or decision on solu- 
tions to the group problems. 

10. Showed Understanding of Groun Process — Indicated awareness 
for using groups as a tool for handling group related or rooted 
problems, or individual problems that may be shared by other 
group members. 



0HEST POR^^COtmSSKm iNTERH GROUP SBIECTIOK PROCESS 
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Howard University 
^ INS2iaJU0?E POR YOUTH STUDIES 
■ i Washington, U. .0- 

' COUNSELOR INTERN 

Group Selection Process 



The Institute for Youth Studies will he conducting a pro- 
gram in which ve will he training youth between the ages of 
17-21 for jobs as aides to professionals in a number of different 
kinds of agencies. Most of these youth will be high school 
dropouts; some will have police records, and some will have 
had no successful employment estperience. As part of their 
training program these youth will meet together in groups to 
discuss the program and to work out any kinds of problems that 
might develop in the program. You as counselor interns will 
serve as the leaders for these groups, and as group leaders 
you are likely to coxifront some of the situations given below. 
2>uring the next hoiir we'd like you to discuss among yourselves 
the best ways for handling these situations and decide bn a way 
you*d propose us to handle them. 

1. Three group members have consistently been carrying 
on disruptive aide conversations during group meetings, 
and since these are among the stronger members in the 
group, the group has been reluctant to challenge 
their behavior. 

One of the members in your group has been irregular 
in his attendance and punctuality at work, and hie 
supervisor has asked you to handle this problem. 

The group members are resentful at having to attend 
daily group meetings and consequently are quite apathetic 
about participating in the meetings. 



ERIC 



2 . 

3. 
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Howard University 
INSmUCE FOR YOUIDH STUDIES 
' Washington, D* C. 



COUNSELOR INTERH PROGRAM 

Bi-Weekly Supervisor's Evaluation Form 
Form A — Group Work Placement 



(Trainee) 



(Supervisor) 



(Trainee's Field Placement) 



(j}ate) 



. INSTRUCTIONS: Please circle the number which most closely 

co 3 ?responds to your evaluation of the trainee* 
Feel free to elaborate or qualify your answer. 

Knowledge and Understanding 

1. How well does the trainee understand the needs and Interests 
of the youth he is working with? 

1. Has no understanding at all. 

,2. Shows little understanding. 

3. Shows some understanding. 

4. Shows quite a lot of understanding. 

2. How knowledgeable is the trainee about the range of 
resources and agencies in the community? 

1. Knows very little. 

2. Has some knowledge of a few agencies. 

3. Is informed about a number of agencies. 

4. Is very knowledgeable about the wide range of community 
resources. 



3. How well does the trainee understand the purpose and pro- 
gram of the agency in which he is working? 

1. Has only a vague idea of agency's pta?pose. 

2. Shows some understanding of agency program. 

3. Is kaowledgeahle about the agency program. 

4. Has a good grasp of agency program and purpose. 

4. How well does the trainee understand the operational pro- 
cedures of the agency? 

1. Hardly at all. 

2. Shows little understanding of procedures. 

3. Seems to understand them. 

4. Has a good grasp of them. 

3. How well does the trainee understand the nature of group 
functioning and interaction? 

1. Shows little understanding. 

2. Has some understanding. 

3. Has a pretty good understanding. 

4. Has a very good grasp of group process. 

6. How well does the trainee understand his role in the group? 

1. Hardly at all. 

2. Has a little imderstanding of his role. 

3. Seems to understand his role. 

4. Has a good feel for his role. 
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Job Performance 

Please Indicate by circling the appropriate number if the 
trainee's performance in the following areas is: 

1. POOR (Performance unsatisfactory) 

2. PAIR (Performance is just adequate) 

3. GOOD (Performance is satisfactory or better) 

EXOELIiENS (Performance is above average — Outstanding) 



1. Ability to establish rapport with youth 

2. Ability to work with youth in a group 

3. Ability to guide the group's functioning 

4. Ability to utilize program skills and agency 
resources 

5 . Ability to plan and implement a program of 
activities 

6. Ability to communicate with his peers and 
supervisors 

7* Ability to adapt to different situations 

8* Ability to organize his work and make pro- 
ductive use of his time 

9. Ability to analyze events and behavior as a 
guide for future action 

10. Willingness to utilize supeirvision 

11. Willingness to learn from mistakes 

12. Willingness to listen and learn from others 

13. Willingness to assume»««espy(;u%sibility 

14. Willingness to abide by agency rules and 
procedures 



12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
1 2 3 4. 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 






. . x: 
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General Evaluation 

Por what kind of things does the counselor intern show particu- 
lar strengths? 



Vihat appear to he the intern* s weakest points? 



Have you noticed any growth, improvement or change in the 
intern* s attitudes or performance over the last two weeks? 
If yes, please describe 
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Vdiat viTifln of things does the iatem need to leam to perform 
with more effectiveness on the 300. 



a.t>T»ears to he the nature of the intern's oommitment to his 
work? ^How serious and interested is he in his v»rk? 



Other comments: 






Havrard University 
IN8IPIIB05E EOR YOUTH STUDIES 
W4dMngton, D. 0. 



COUHBBLOR INTERH PROGRAM 
G j?ytp Process Analysis 



(name; 



CdateT 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

Attaolied is a record of the first meeting of a 
group. Read the selection carefully and then answer the 
following questions related to the: selection. 

1. How would you describe the role played by the 
leader in the group? 




2. What do you think the leader saw as his role? 



3* lilbat kind of atmosphere was the leader trying to set 
for the group? 



4* Vhioh of the things that the leader did were most 
ii^portant in setting an atmosphere for the group? 



5* What seemed to he the member's esqpeotations of the 

leader? 
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ftn'ra &ROtP MEESIHS I 



Presents 0, EH, RS, S, I. 

I met C in. the waiting room tea minutes early. I said 
1 was going through to the Olu'o room. "Would he like to come?" 

• 0 said nothing hut came clutching a comic. He sat dovm im- 
mediately at the table without looking around, lifted up Ms 
■ so that it Md Ms face and read with intense immobility. 

0 Is l&rgs and overweight e His ;face Is saiootlip pale and 
expressionless e 

1 moved around the room, opening the closet and bringing 
some materials such as lanyard makings paper and paints to the 

r 

table* 

After 5 minutes, C said, “Excusg me*' and went to fetch 
two more comics. 

BH arrived, a round-faced, stalwert boy with vids-open 
eyes and an engaging smile. He did not take off hi.s fur col- 
lared jacket. I introduced the boys, said "®he mal-erials in 
the closet are for the club to use.” BH looked round, sat 

down opposite C and took up a comic. 

ES came in. He is a neat slim boy with big blue eyes. 

He shook hands, sat down quickly and picked up the third comic. 

All three boys read with concentration. 

BH became restless, moving round in his seat and looking 
round the room. I had started making a lanyard. I got up now 
and moved over to the shelves. BH went to look in the closet. 
He then came over to me at the shelves, spotted the box of 
sbldisrs and asked if he could play with them. I replied, 

"iDhe materials are here for the club to use.” 
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RH took dovm the soldiers and hlooks and began to 
build a fort. 

S entered. A small, slightly built boy, he lias thin 
features, quick gestures, a pale face with dark shadows under 
his eyes. He did not shake hands but sat down at the table 
and picked up the comic BH had abandoned. 

a? came in. He is tall and thin, with acquiline fea- 
tures, seems lithe and well coordinated. He sat down for 
a moment then, "Can I look around?" I said, "Yes, if you 
want to." He went to the closet immediately picked up a 
suction cup gun, fitted a dart and shot it into the floor. 

0 ^joined and also took a gun. He had difficulty fitting 
it in. a? said, ”1*11 show you." C managed without help. 

E asked C what grade .he was in. C replied "^th. " T 
said ”6th.” C said awkwardly, "I should be in the "5th". 

E found a tin target and set it up. Ehe two boys shot 
at it. Ehe darts thudded on the tin.. E looked at me. I 
paid no attention. E relaxed. Later a dart hit the window 
with a smack and he again looked fearfully at me. 

© hit the target more than 0. 0 frowned, thrust the darts 

impatiently into the gun, gradually improved his aim so that 
the boys were equal. Ehey did not set up a real game. S 
joined them and the three boys shot at the target round the 
door pretending they were cowboys .in a western. 

I brought some pipe cleaners and instructions to the 
table. RS picked these up and made a flower. RH took his jac- 
ket off. RS immediately got up and went to look in the 
closet. He brought out an erector set and tried to make 
something, was not successful and gave up. 
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The other hoys now asked RS and RH to join them. RS 
did hut RH went on making his fort. 



T asked what grades S and RS were in. S said ”4th" 
and RS "3rd." C said, "Bahy." RS did not reply. 

The shooting game continued. Every time the hoys 
lost a dart T asked me if I could see it. Each time I got 

up to look. 

S tired first and sat down with the comics. Then all 
the hoys came hack to the table. S, 0 and T read and RS 
went hack to the erector set. 

RH now put his blocks away and asked, "Who ‘11 play 
darts." S and RS joined him. The hoys shot at each other, 
hiding behind the door, sprawling on the floor and shooting 
around the table. RH initiated this* Soon 0 and I also 
joined in. 

The hoys now used the corridor as an extension of the 
room and also the waiting room until I shut the door. T and 
C also explored the other play room. 

4t 2:30 I put cokes, cookies and mugs on the table and 
said, "Refreshments are ready." They all came at once. C 
sat on one side of me, pocketing two guns. RS on the other 
with RH opposite and S between 0 and T. 

I passed the opener and they all opened their own 
bottles. 0 had some difficulty. The hoys had no hesitation 
in helping themselves to the cookies after I passed the plate 
the first time. They took one cookie at a time. 



• !(*• 
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BH and RS ate steadily. T ate the least. S took the 
last one and said, looking at me, ’'iBhey're all gone.” I 
said nothing. 

I asked where the hoys lived. C said "A oo\mty.” S 
said ”On the borderline.” 0 said boastfully, ”I am just 
on the A line and can move from one county to the other.” 

I said, "You have quite a l>ong way to come." C said, "I 
am picked up by the school bus." !D, RH and S were too. RS 
said, "I only live a block from school." C said, "I have 
to go 5 miles." RH said laconically, "Iwo miles." C 
exclaimed, "Golly, five miles is a long way." 

S was wearing a cub scout blouse. S asked him if he 
belonged. S said he had left. RH belonged. S said he had 
belonged. He was a wolf. !D said, "Bear." S turned to me 
and said that he and a friend had worked vei^y hard on a 
scout project. Ihey were the only ones to finish the time 
limit set. Then the Ben Mother had said it wasn't necessary 
to finish within the time and had taken off half their 
things and made them put on what she had wanted. I commented, 
"You must have been pretty mad." S replied, "I quit after 
that. I just didn't go back." 

I said, ‘‘Who's for a game? C got up and joined him. RS 
got out the erector set. RH went to draw on the board. S 
joined him. They divided the board with a line. RH drew 

* 

a man walking up a hill. S a landscape with trees. 

T found a ball. Who'll play catch? RS and C agreed. T 
asked "Can we go outside?" I replied, "If the club wants to 
we can go". They said, "We do." RH followed them but S 
went on drawing. He had been erasing with a paper napkin, now 
asked me for a sponge. I went to look, said we did not have 



% 



one. 



J eaidt "The others hare gone out. Do you want to 
come”? S did not reply. I went out. The hoys were swinging 
from hare. Then RS found a small log house. All the hoys 
explored this. 0, who now had four guns# pretended to shoot 
the others. HS came across to me, holding himself rery 
straight. ”I*m going to take a walk,” I replied# ”It is 
almost three o'clock. The cluh ends at three.” RS nodded# 

"All right.” He went over to ;join $ and RH who were climbing 

a tree. 

At three o'clock I said# "It is three o’clock” and 
started to walk toward the house. 0 ran after me# "Would you 

teUce these in please?” He handed me the guns. T and RH 

came in with me and RS threw the hall for T to take in for 
him. 

S had left the cluh room. RH picked up his coat and 
said# ”Good-hye." T said, "Thank you very much for the coke 
and cookies.” 
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HOVAiu) TmimsisY 
INSXIIUXE FOR YOUTH STUDIES 

FHE/POST TEST 

Counaellng Intepi Program 
Infonnatloa Test 

P^ I: HUHAH DEmOPMBNT 



Jame 






Date 



1* She adolescent goes through a number of changes as he moves 
from childhood to adulthood. Shese changes occur both in his 
body (physiological) functipning and in his social and emo- 
tional behavior. List below as many of these changes as you 
know under the appropriate heading. 

a. Physiological (male and female); 



b. Social and emotional (male and female): 



2. Ed Smith., a 12-year-old UTegro hoy, is having trouble 
in school. He talks hack to his teachers, appears to he asleep 
most of the time in class, and has been labelled as a 
'•trouhlemeiker. " Most people who meet him think he is 
fairly bright; however, his grades are poor and there is a 
good chance he will fail this year. It has been reported to 
the principal that he often gets into fights in the school 
yard and tells everyone that “no one can push me around". 

a. Waat do you think makes Ed Smith act this way? 



b. What other things would you like to know about Ed 
before making up your mind about him? 



/ 



c. What do you think needs to be done in Ed's case? 
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PAR‘3? II: PBRSPECIIVES ON POVERTY 



1. Birth control has been suggested as a vital service in 
the War on Poverty. Critics of the anti-poverty effort 
have stated that the poor people are too lazy to use hirth 
control. 

Is this statement true? Support your answer in terms of 
people you know, personal experience, or materials you have 
read. 



2. Describe the Urban Renewal process in terms of its goals, its 
problems, and its techniques. 
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3,. Much emphasis has been given to the fact that we need 
to rehabilitate the poor in terms of their ''weaknesses”. 
List as many of these weaknesses as you can. List as 
many "strengths” of the poor as you can also. 

a. Weaknesses: 



i 



b. Strengths: 
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Howard University 
INSa?ia}U!TE EOR YOUTH STUDIES 

PRE/POST TEST 

Counseling Intern Program 
Jnformation Test" ^ 

PART III: lOCAL AGEHCIES 

Name . Date . 

.1. VThat are the eligibility requirements for admission of children 
to the Pre-School Centers in the Cardozo Area? Be Specific. 



2. A tenant has complained to his landlord about rats in his 
apartment and has only been given promises of action. Give 
the names of the agencies in the District of Columbia 
throu^ which the tenant could channel his complaint. What 
help could these agencies provide? 
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3. What Is the Urban League? What are its functions? 



4* 3?he father of a family of 11 children is an unemployed 

alcoholic. Ihe mother, also unemployed, stays home to look 
after the children. Which agencies provide help for the 
children? In your answer, please refer to the specific 
kinds of services the agency would provide. 



• • 







10 > 



5. ¥ba,ii eerrices are available in the District of Colmbia 
^ for\l^ school drop-outs in Etocloyaent and Education? 



6« Soxfteone is traveling from Mississippi to !New Yorlc and is 
stranded in Washington^ D.C*^ .Which agency handles such an 
energency and iidiat is the extent of such help* 









0 1. teanaiser is arrested for housebrealcing in 

mohagenoies would handle the 

case? Blscuss the kind of help given by these agencies, 
a. drrest and oustodys 



b. Hearing and disposition: 



0 * Pollow-up:. 
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PASI IV ! INDIVIDUAL COUNSBLINO 



!♦ Vheix an aide Lrixsga a problem to a ocimselor, be wants 
the counselor to provide bin with a variety of eiqjports. 
Rank tbe following items of support in order of tbeir 
importance to tbe average teexiager* Rank tbe moat im» 
portant support 1 and tbe least important ^ 

Someone to 3J.sten to bis problems 

Someone to give bin sound advice 

Someone to give him a variety of alter- 
natives from vd^lch to cboose 



Someone to give bim a ready-made solution 

Someone to tell bim that bis problem is not 
so serious 



'2* Vben a counselor works with an aide on tbe aide's problem^ 
bis primary goal is to: (SEIfiCI TSB MOST APPROPRIATE GOAL) 

1. Help the aide to realize that tbe problem is not 
too" serious 

2. Help tbe aide to look to professionals for solu- 
tion to bis problem 

3. Help tbe aide to seek tbe help of bis teenage 
friends 

4- Help tbe aide seek tbe advice of bis parents or 
other adtats in bis community 

Help tbe aide sort out bis problems and solve them 
without askixig anyone for help 

3« If you were working with an aide whose problems required a 
service you couldn't provide » tbe logical course of action 
would be to refer bim elsewhere* List tbe steps that are 
laiportant to an effective referral* 
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Howard University 
IKSmilCraS POR YOUOJH STUDIES 

Washington 9 D.C. 107 

Ik 

COUNSELOR IKTERN RROORAM 
Peer Rating Scale 



^ame 



Date 



IKSTRUOTIOHS: This is a Rating Scale > Tori are to take each 

ffieaber of yoxir group and place them in order (one under the 
other) in terms of the quality you are asked about in each of 
the 10 questions. The person you place first will be the 
one you see as being the best, the person you list second will 
oe the one you see as second best, etc., until all the group 
members are ranked in order. You are to include both yourself 
laid the leaders in the ranking of the group. The following is 
an example: 

EXAMPLE: Who eats the most in your group? 



Yoiu? Answer: 



I. 



1. John Jones 

2. Henry Smith 

3. Prank White 

4. Gary Whiate 
5« Ronald Carter 

6. Charles High 

7. Prank Carr 

8. Paul Lee 




Who helps make the beat decision in your group? 

Xe 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



Who seems to really understand and like youth? 



3. 

4. 

5 . 

6. 

7. 

8 . 






• f 
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3. Vho best understands tbe group members' behavior? 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

d. 

4* With \diom would you talk over your personal problems » i.e., 
family probl^s^ sex problems, etc.? 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

S* With whom would you like to pal around with outside of the 
group? 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 * 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

6. Vho do you think would make a good youth leader 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 

a. 




ii 
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7. Who seems to have a lot of espperleiaoe la working with 
people younger than yourself. 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

8* Who gives the. group the best material on how to handle groups? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. Who gets along best with all the other group members? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

10. Who would you like to see lead this group? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4.. 

I: 

7. 

8 . 



o 

ERIC 
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MST 0? Its rOBlIOAMOIIS 

\ » 

SaXlBlHO fOH HEVf CABEBES 

JF.B. Bistaman, H.B., A. Pearl, W. Klein, B. Maclennan, Bt. al. 
JuTenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, June 1965 
(107 pp.) 



miHlirff PEOOBAM FOB NEl&HBOBHOOD WOBESES: DPO HDC#1 WASHIH8T0H, D.C. 
(William H. Denham, Walter Walker and Joseph Oroas, Jr.) 

1965, 27 pp. - Institute for Youth Studies, Howard Onirersity 

9B0DP DB0ISI0N-HAEIH6 IN AN APPBBNZICBSHIF PROGBAK POB Y01IYH 
(Walter Walker and Lonnie Hitchell, 1965, 19 pp.) 

a 

4 

COBB &mns LBADBB XBAINING 

(W. Klein, 1965, 11 pp.) 



BBPOBS OP A SBAININ6 PBOGBAH POB NBI8HB0BH00D WOBKBBS: NDC#5 DPO, 
WA8BIN6X0N, D.C. 

(Naomi S. Pelsenfeld, 1966, 85 PP«) 

XHB NBI9HBOBHOOD WOBXBB: A NBW BBSODBCB POB COMKUNIIY CHANOB 
(Nay 1966, 125 pp. • Himeo) 

NAOTAL ON SHE XBAINING OP DAY CABE AIDES 
(June 1965) 

KASUAL cm SHE IBAINING AND UTILIZATION OP YOUTH LEADBBS AND TBAINBBS 
(I^ 1966, 125 pp.) 

THE IMPLICATIONS OP THE NONPBOPBSSIONAL IN COMHUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
(MaoLennan, Piahman, Klein, Denham, Walker, Mitchell) 

1966, 14 pp. 

MANUAL CW TRAINING POB COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH AIDES: RECRBATIONAI^ THERAPY 
GROUP LEADERS 
(May 1966, 45 pp.) 



OOUNSBLOR INTERN TRAINING PROGRAM: CURRICULUM AND RESEARCH DESIGN- 
PRELIMINARY REPORT 
(July 1965, 55 pp.) 

NBW CAREERS: WAYS OUT OP POVERTY POR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH— A CONPBRENOE 
REPORT 

(Fishman, Pearl, HacLeima, Eds.) 



DAY CARE AIDE TRAINING CURRICULUM 
(1965, 30 pp.) 
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